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THE CASH SYSTEM. 

Subscribers are reminded that this paper is published 
on the CASH SYSTEM, and this number completes 
the volume, Those who have. not paid for. the next 
volume, are required to remit payment before. aay more 
papers will be sent them, (Correspondents excepted.) 
77 Hand the half-dollar to your Post Master when 
you get this No. from the office. See terms, &c., on 
last page. 


New Arrangement-=New Fditor. 
It is with feelings of no ordinary degree of satisfac- 


tion that I announce to, the public, that HENRY 
COLMAN, of Massachusetts, has consented to re- 
move to Rochester, and take the editorial charge of this 
paper. As an agricultural writer and orator, Mr. Cot- 
MAN is 80 well known to the public, that nothing more 
need be said at this time on that subject. The readers 
of this paper, and the friends of agriculture in this State 
especially, have reason to congratulate theinselves on 
this arrangement; and Western New York may well 
feel proud of the honor conferred upon her. Mr. Cor- 
MAN will advocate the interests of the whole country, 
without sectional prejudice or partiality; but at the 
same time, the district in which he resides will of course 
derive the greatest benefit from his influence, and 
should make the most exertion to 


Give Him a Hearty Welcome! 
Mr. Cotman has been assured that the friend: of 


agriculture in Western New York and the Gaxat 
West would lend hin their co-operation and support; 
that through the medium of the Genesee Farmer, he 
could hald monthly converse with a Vast Host of the 
tillers of the soil, and that the profits of the publication 
would afford him a liberal compensation. <> Let 
HIM NOT BE DISAPPOINTED. Take your horse and 
call on your neighbors—get them all to subscribe, and 
they will thank you for it hereafter. 

The officers and friends of the numerous 





Agricultural Societies 
should make especial efforts to circulate the paper in 
their districts or counties. Expericnce proves that 
THIS IS THE ONLY WaY ta have useful and spirited as- 
sociations. Farmers who do not read such papers 
never make good members of agricultural societies. — 
Their swps are not interested in the subject, apd they 
do not rightly appreciate their profession. Let the 
friends of the cause in the Empire State remember this, 
and act accordingly; and the spirit of improvement 
which began to manifest itself so, geperajly the past 
season, will soon produce most glorious results. 
M. B. BATEHAM. 





‘To Correspondents. 

Several commu: ications were received too hate for 
insertion in this number, and varioug matters requir- 
ing editorial attention are unavoida:ly deferred. 

I We hope our friends will improve these long 
evenings and stormy days, 80 as to send us accounts of 
their past scason’s opperations. 

The Syracuse Hotel.—We have received a letter 
from Mr. Ruat, proprietor of the principal Hotel at 
Syracuse, complaining of a communication in our 
last. Itshall havea place next month, with explana- 
tions. 

The Index and Title Page for Vol. 2, will be found 
in the middle ot this number. Those two leaves 
should be taken out, and placed in front of the first 
number, then the whole volume stitched together. 
Those who have the let and 2d vols. should get both 
bound in one. The first volume can still be furnished 


if desired, 
Post Masters 


In this and the Western States, will receive pro- 
spectus’ and a specimen No. of the Farmer; they are 
respectfully solicited to, remit names. and payments to 
us, (as allowed by law.) Our most sincere acknowl- 
edgements are due for past favors of this kind. 

Papers to Europe. 

Subscribers who wish to send the Farmer as,a pres- 
ent to their friends in Europe, are informed that we 
send quite a number of copies every month. The 
price is 75 cents per year. (This pays the American 
postage.) 





A Card. * 

At the desire of Mr. Barreuam, the subscriber an- 
nounces to the friends of the New Genesee Farmer his 
engagement to remove to Rochester, and take, on the 
first of January ensuing, the exclusive editorship of 
this work. It is not without a just diffidence that he 
undertakes this. enterprise; but, with honorable intea- 
tions, he is persuaded that in the generosity and public 
spirit of the New York agricultural community, he shalt 
find a welcome. He leaves the good old Bay State, 
the land of his nativity and the sepulchre of his fathers, 
not without many strong emotions; but he does not 
feel that in going to New York he is going from home. 
He has been long acquainted with New York and her 
citizens; and has taken always the deepest interest in 
her enterprizes and improvements. He has always 


regarded her agricultural progress and success with 


admiration; and now that in addition to the common 
ties of friendship and political fraternity the two States 
are to be linked together by iron bonds in the great 
interests of internal trade and commerce, he deems his 
removal much less a separation from home and the 
friends of his youth. 

In going into New York, he feels that he is going 
among old acquaintances. He had many years the 
pleasure. of an intimate friendship with the late lamen- 
ted Buel; apd he is happy in standing in the same re- 
lation of mutual respect and ¢steem with the present 
enlightened and indefatigable editor of the Cultivator, 
Her Allens and Thomases, and Wadsworth and Gay- 
lord, and Rotch and Viele, and Ball and Blydenburgh, 
and Beekman and Grove, and Bement and Hall, and 
Walsh and Van Rensselaer, and Dunn and Corning, 
seem to him like old and tried friends, united by a bond 
too sacred to be polluted by any base and selfish inter- 
est; the bond ef a common devotion to the advance- 
ment of aa Improved Husbandry, and the social, in- 
tellectual, and moral elevation of the rural and laboring 
classes, 

He goes to, New York tocontinue the labors to which 
forty years of: his life have been devoted ; and to unite 
his humble efforts more closely with theirs in this com- 
mon cause, the cause of human comfort, of good mor- 
als, of private and public good. He will be most happy 
to be recognized as a joint laborer. He goes to New 
York with no assumption of authority either to teach 
or to lead. Nothing is farther from his thoughts. He 
goes not to drive the team, but to draw in the team; 
and while he has wind enough left, he promises, with- 
out goading or whipping, to do his best to keep the 
draft steady, and his end of the yoke square. He hag 
no higher earthly ambition than that it may be said of 
him, when the bow is pulled from his neck, “he has 
done a good day’s work.” 

The object of the present note, is merely to make his 
bow to his New York friends; and to say that he hopes 
for their better acquaintance ; and that when he calts 
again, somewhere about New Year, he shall, “if the 
old folks are willing, respectfully ask leave to stay all 
night.” He has now just dropt in, and won't intrude 

Respectfully, HENRY COLMAN. 
Boston, 27th Nov., 1841. 





Premium Pitchfork. 

When at the Syracuse Fair, Cok Hi. S. Randall 
presented us one of the Premium Pitchforks manu- 
factured by Lewis Sanford of East Solon, Cortland 
county, N. Y. For beauty of formand finish, and es- 
pecially for the quality and temper of the'steel, we have 
never seen its equal It is quite a curiosity; we wish 
the. maker would send a thousand this way—they 
would sel} rapidly. 


Hatch’s Sowing Machine. 
Mr. Hatch requests ante oa that in eat 
ith numerous requests, he is now 
fastening the Machines at this place, will be able 
t) supply orders in time for spring sowing. 











If you wieh to be wise, it is wise to wish. 
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Apples. 

We should estimate the difference of product be- 
tween common seedling apple trees and the best se- 
lected varieties, to be not less than ten to one in fuvor 
of the latter ; but the difference of value will appear 
much greater if we take into view the quality as well 
asthe quantity. An extensive orchard of seedling 
trees, originally ; and. great numbers growing in a 
hedge, fully bear us out in these conclusions, 

The fruit of seedling trees, is not generally so diti- 
cient in number as in size, though both deficiencies of- 
ten occur ; and in wet summers many apples, which 
would be of good size in dry seasons, become black 
knobs in consequence of the Lichen ? which spreads 
over them in the form of scabs. 

It is remarkable that pomologists have generally 
neglected to notice this circumstance. Have all of 
them lived in drier climates than ours? Be this as it 
may, some fine varieties are searcely worth cultivating 
in Western New-York, solely on this account. The 
Queen apple may be given as one instance, and the 
Autumnal Swaar as another—both fine fruits in dry 
hot summers, and both without doubt, better adapted 
to a lower latitude. 

On the other hand, russets with scarcely an excep- 
tion, are free from this smut. We are also inclined 
to think that apples with thick skins, like the Black 
Gilliflower, more generally escape than those with a 
thinner integument. It is not improbable however, 
shat some variation from this rule may be found. 

_ The value of apples ag food for milch cows, and for 
the fatening of swine, is becoming more extensively 
known ; and it may serve to console such friends of 
‘Temperance as were once largely engaged in cider- 
making. We find that we have never too many, 
though we make no cider except for vinegar or apple 
@auce. Many yearsago in a dry season, we first tried 
the experiment of giving bruised apples in measured 
quantities to our cows ; and their milk was greatly 
increased. Our hogs also grew fat by feeding on this 
fruit, without any labor of ours, except to see that a 
aufficiency falle. As the weather grows colder how- 
ever, they gradually lose the reliah for this food, espe- 
cially when they get something better. 

It has long appeared to us that farmers might save 
themselves from much expense, by planting out small 
erehards expressly for the keeping and fattening of 
swine. We recommended this measure to the public 
more than twenty years ago. By selecting the earli- 
est apples and sueh as ripen in regular succession, food 
might be provided in abundance for them during a pe- 
tied of three months. A little swill euriched by milk 
or meal however, is a valuable auxiliary. 


More than four hundred kinds of apple trees are ad- 
vertised by some nurserymen ; and among them are 
doubtless great numbers of which we know nothing ; 
but we are not acquainted with any apple better adapt 
edo such an orchard than the Sweet Bough which 
begins to tipen in harvest. It bears every year with 
us, and every year alike—a full crop without breaking 
down. The tree is rather compact in its form, not 
spreading wide, and one hundred and sizty might 
grow onanacre. The fruit continues to drop from it 
for more than a month, and sometimes for nearly two 
months. 

In planting out such an orchard however, there 
ought to be earlier apples than the Sweet Bough, such 
asthe Yellow Harvest ; and some later. We want 
apples for swine, several weeks after the Sweet 
Bough is commonly gone ; and among the multitudes 
that ripen at this season, the farmer cannot be much at 
a loss to a some that are always productive, and 

In another article we have mentioned the Graven- 
stein“ esteemed the best apple of Germany and the 


Low Countries.”” We have waited two or three years 
after the tree began to bear, without prepagating it, so 
that we might fully and fairly test ite fruit; and we 
have now arrived at the conclusion that it is first rate 
inevery respect. The tree grows freely—a model of 
thriftiness without any wild luxuriance. It bears well, 
and the fruit is large, fair and excellent More than 
one taster has exclaimed-—‘‘ I never ate a better ap- 


ple.”’ 

Its exeellence is the more remarkable on account of 
ite being one of the very few European sorts that suit 
our climate. Some years ago we received from Buel 
& Wilson, a considerable number of such as are most 
highly recommended by Lindley in bis Guide to the 
Orchard and Fruit Garden ; but with this solitary ex- 
ception, they are not worth cultivating here. It is 
true that the King of the Pippins is beautiful, but it 
is too austere for our purposes. 

Sevcral things are necessary to constitute a variety 
of the first class. The fruit may be fine, but the éree 
comparatively unproductive. Such for instance is the 
case here with the Nectown Pippin. It is easier to 
raise five bushels of the Swuar, or the Spitzenburgh, 
than one bushel of the former kind. It is a first rate 


apple in well grown specimens, but there our eulogy 


must end. t 





Ripening of Late, or Winter Pears. 


At page 82 of our current volume, we mentioned 
the effects of an increase of temperature in ripening 
winter pears. This fall, when we gathered in our 
Virgalieus, part were put in a warm room, and part 
inan outhouse. ‘The former ripened much sooner 
than the latter. 

Steven’s Gencsee pear was much later than usual 
in coming to maturity. They turned yellow about 
the commencement of our autumnal frosts,and fell from 
the tree; but remained hard while they lay on the 
ground exposed to the cold. On bringing them into 
a warm room however, they soon became melting.— 
The Beurre Diel and several others, under similar 
treatment, were attended by similar results. 

Neither apples nor pears ought to freeze ; but the 
nearer they are kept to that temperature without freez- 


ing, the better they will keep ; and we have no doubt 
that some autumnal pears may be kept until winter, or 


even until spring, in an ice house. 

Many apples may be frozen hard without material 
injury, if the warmth be afterwards applied very grad- 
ually. For instance: if they are taken in a frozen 
state, not exposed to the eun, and buried in the 
ground. The intensity of the frost is of less conse- 
quence, than the manner in which it is removed ; 
and if frozen apples were packed in ice, it is not im- 
probable they would keep all the year. 

But what we want chiefly to inculcate at present is, 
that the time that winter pears ripen will very much 
depend on the temperature in which they are kept. 


t 





To Mark Names on Fruit. 

The Charleston Transcript recommends putting 
wax on the sunny aide of half-grown peaches and nec- 
tarines, ‘‘in any desired shape or form ;’’ and the 
wax will hinder the sun from coloring the part that is 
covered. When the fruit is ripe the wax may be re 
moved. 


A more convenient mcethed however, may be adopt- 
ed tor marking pears and apples. Write on the fruit 
when it is gathered, with a biaek dead pencil, or a 
small stick not sharp enough to eut the skin, and the 
bruised part will soon ehange color. Where the fruit 
is not deeply colored, the writing will be as plain as if 
done with ink, and perfectly indelible: We have 
found this method very convenientand useful. _¢ 





The Mediterrancan Wheat. 

We cbserve that the attention of farmers in the 
south-eastern part of Pennsylvania, is becoming more 
and more turned towards a new kind of wheat called 
the Mediterranean, the merits of which have been 
variously estimated; but as we have not seen this 
soit, we shall confine ourselves to laying the opin. 
ions of others before our readers. 

From a writer in the Farmer’s Cabinet, (Vol, 6, 
page 69,) we quote the following : 

‘* Its diminutive ears, and short straw, its inequalj, 
ty of eample, and inferiority of flour, render it to me, 
a very exceptionable variety ; indced I wonder how 
any good manager would be content to grow ears two 
inches in length, yielding only twenty grains on ay 
average, with straw so weak and short as to tall'be. 
fore the crop is ripe, and diminishing the size of the 
dung-hill nearly one half. I have examined mapy 
crops of this peculiar species of wheat, and am con. 
vinced in my own mind, that it is the real ‘ Tye 
mois,” or French spring wheat, which as its name | 
imports, becomes ripe in three months from the time 
of sowing, and cf which I have seen hundreds of aereg 
growing in Europe, particularly in the Channel Je 
lands, Guernsey and Jersey, wLere it is a ued, chie’. 
ly on thie account, a character for earliness which it 
has sustained in this country and climate ; coming 
ripe under the same circumstances, ten days or a for. 
night earlier than any other variety known amongy | 
us; thus probably escaping the rust which is prety | 
sure to fall on the late ripening wheat; but wherever 
it is sown in Eurape, it is considered a very inferior 
crop, and is cultivated only on land that is either too |, 
poor or ill-conditioned to warrant more than halls 


yield of other varieties.”’ 
In the same paper, Jabez Jenkins of West Whiteland, 


in Chester county, says in regard to the same kind of 
wheat : 

‘Tt appears to haye escaped the Hessian fly and 
the rust. Ona rich lot of two acres, 1 have ha. 
vested 1494 sheaves of usual size. The crop on two 
large fields is not heavy, owing it is thought to too _ 
large a growth of timouby that had been sown with it, | 
but the yield ia tolerable and the quality good.” ' 

A correspondent of ours near Downingtown in the 
same county, says in a letter lately received z——“‘Ow | 
wheat in eastern Pennsylvania, will average about two 
thirds of a crop; but the lately introduced wheat call. 
ed the Mediterranean has yielded nearly a full erg 
wherever it has been sown; and as yet it has escaped 
the attacks of the Hessian fly and the mildew. | 
makes good bread, though somewhat harsh, and | 
weighs from 62 to 66 pounds to the bushel.” 

Another of our correspendents i Bucks county, 
who resides more than forty miles from the former, | 
under the date of 9 mo, 27, says: ‘A kind of ted 
chaff wheat with large kernels not unlike rye in shape, 
and called the Mediterranean, has bcen cown in this 
vicinity for several years past. It is not liable to the) 
ravages of the Heasian fly, nor affected by rust or mi} - 
dew, like other wheat; and does not require suc 
high manuring. It is fully as productive, and in 
many instances more so than our other sorts of wheat. | 
It can be sowed early without danger of the fy, and " 
is fit to harvest a week or more betore the usual time | 
‘Lhe flower made from it this season, is better and” 
whiter than any we have had in our house for a long} 
time. A very deep reoted prejudice prevails wit 
many, against it, without ever giving it a trial.” 

We should like to know whether this kind of wheat} 
has been introduced into Western New-York, aad if” 
80, in what estimation it is held ? t 
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Review. 

“Tue GrewarD: ineluding the naaagement of| 
wall and standard fruit trees, fand the forcing pit; 
with selected lists and synonymes of the most choice| 
varieties.” By Charles M’Intosh. London, 1899,/ 
(Price unknown.) : 
Thia is a large duodecimo, very neatly printed, and 
ontaining eighteen handsomely colored plates, and) 








numerous wood cuts, all executed with much teste! 
P 
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and skill. It has good descriptions of one hundred 
and thirty-six varieties of the Apple, eight of the Ap 
ricot, fifteen of the cherry, aecéze of the fig, fice of the 
filbert, nineteen of the melon, seventeen of the necta- 
rine, seventy of the pear, fventy-siz of the peach with 
notices of many others, thirty of the pine apple, forty 
of the plum, twenty-one of the strawberry, teenty-one 
of the grape, and imperfect descriptions of several oth- 
er kinds. Thse descriptions are valuable, from the 
care taken by the author to seize on distinctive and 
permanent characters only. Some of them, of four 
lines, enable us much better to identify the fru‘ts, than 
a whole page of loosely written stuff, from some wri- 
tcre of former years. We give the following as ape- 
cimens of the authors descriptions : 

‘*Gravenstein. Originated at Gravenstein, in Hol- 
stein, Germany, and with the Courtpandee Plat, is 
the best apple the continent can boast of. Size, large; 
form somewhat oblong, wth angles terminating in the 
crown; color, yellowish green, marked with red on 
the side next the sun ; stalk, very shart; eye, wide, 
gunk ina deep basin ; flesh, paic yellow ; flavor, very 
high and vinous; duration, fiom November till April; 
habit, extremely healthly, rather a shy boarer; merit, 
one of our firat rate desert fruits.’’ 

“ Gansel’s Bergamot. [Syn. Brocas Bergamot, 
Bonne Rouge, Jve’s Bergamot.] Orignated about 
1768, from a seed of the Autumn Bergamot, at Don- 
neland Hill in Essex, the seat of General Gansel, 
Size, large; form, oval roundish ; color, dull brown 
all over, rather deeper brown next the sun; eye, 
amall; stalk, short and fesby ; flavor excellent; du- 
ration, November and beginning of December ; habit, 
although of English origin, it is muc& too tend-r to 
succeed as a standard ; its merits, however, claim for 
it a place on the wall of every gocd garden.”’ 

The author, in addition ta his own extensive and 
thorough knowledge, has availed himself of the assis 
tance of Robert Thompson, of the London Horticultu- 
ral Society, under whose eye a greater number of 
fruits have been proved and minutely examined, than 
that of any other person. For this reason especially, 
the list of synonymes is very valuable. 

A number of blunders, typographical and substen- 
tial, occur here and there, which we pass by, and 
merely give the following queer statements :— 

“Jcis no unusual thing to see an American peach 
orchard containing one thousand trees growing as 
standards, as the apples do with us, and after the juice 
is fermented and distilled, producing one bundred 
barrels of peach brandy. The Americans usually eat 
the puvies 07 clingstones, while they reserve the melting 
or free-stones for feeding their pigs.” 

* Inthe United States the stones of the peach are 
sownona seed bed, [&c.} In the fourth or fifth 
year, they produce friut, and thus thoueands of sub- 
varieties are produced ; not one perhups in len thous- 
and is fit for the table.” &c. 

The work is however, so far at least as the practi- 
cal part is concerned, written with great judgment 
and accuracy, and notwithstanding the peculiarties of 
culture in Engian-|, it cannot fail of being of great 
value to every American cultivator of fruit. Anedi- 
tion, adapted to thia country, would be still more val- 
uable, ad 


For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Shall Agricultural Societies be Sustained 2 


Messrs. Evirorns :—A few days after the Fair of 
our County Agricultural Society, I was accosted in 
one of the streets of our village, by a very respectable 
farmer, with the following question, viz : ** Would it 
be any, and if so, what advantage to me, to join the 
Niagara County Agricultural Society ?’’ ** Or, what 
is the use of such Societies 2” 





Being under an engagement at the time, and the 
circumstances not being exacily suitable for the dis- 
cussion of 80 important a subject, | propose to answer 
the question threugh the medium of your useful paper. 
But I do not expect at all to advance any thing new, 
to the general agriculiural reader. The cubject has 
been presented in most inviting forms, and in the 
most glowing colors, by able and experienced writers ; 
but the great body of the farming community have 
not rend such articles, neither have they read any 
thing of the kind, except it were casually or inciden- 
tally. ‘Phere has been a most remarkable stupidity 
and indifference on this subject. A general opinion 
or impression seems to have prevailed, that all was 
known that could be known of either practical or sci- 
entific agriculture ; and therefore, instead of profiting 
by the experience of one anoiher, we have rather 
songlit to find fault with every thing not according to 
our previously conceived opinions. In short, Mr 
Editor, a3 you have doubsless long since learned, we. 
as a community, are a most self sufficient, self-willed, 
sclf conceited race, always ready to, teach, but never 
desiring to be taughi ! 

Now what shall be done to break this charm? If 
you write at such you will not write t¢ them, for they 
will not pay one cent per week for the best ‘monthly 
agricultural paper which can be furnished. As an 
evidence of this fact, (if report do not lie,) the “ Em- 
pire County’! containing seven thousand farmers, 
on the evening of the first day of their Agricultural 
Fair & Cattle Show, had furnished but eighty names 
as members, at a fee of 50 centseach! Eighty out 
of 7000 ! one out of every ninety. We mistake very 
much, if the ** Empire County”’. does not furnish more 
worshipers of Bacchus than that ! 


But we most sincerely rejoice, that a better spirit 
preva'ls ig some of. the coantiesof the ‘ Empire State.’ 
That here and there a green spot can be seen-—that a 
waking up, and looking about, begins to be manifest. 
But I have wandered too far from my eubject. The 
question to be answered, was——-What is the use of 
Agricultural Societies ? 


Ist. They serve to correct one of the greatest evils 
in the general management of our farmers, viz: that 
of cultivating too much land. The average crop of 
wheat throughout Western New York, will not prob- 
ably exceed tor the last two years, 15 bushels per acre, 
corn 30 bushels, potatoes 100 bushels, and grass 1} 
tons. Query. What would be the cost per acre, to 
make these same lunda produce double the quantity, 
or the same. quantity from one half the number of acres? 
The influence of Agricultural Gocieties is to test this 
question. By the act of our legislature to, aid Agri- 
cultwe, &c., funds are provided to be paid in premi- 
ums to those who raise the greatest quantity of pro 
duce at the least expense. "The inquiry will arise in 
every mind, ‘‘ How shall I manage such a piece of 
corn, for exampie, that I may obtain the greatest num- 
ber of bushels at the least cost? How many times 
shall —§ plongh it? How much, aud what kind of 
manure shal [apply to it? How often, and in what 
manner shall | hoe it? How much horse labor ghall 
I use, an | what implements shal] ] use with the horse? 
The plough, cultivator, or neither? And again, how 
shall I harvest the crop?" Such like inquiries will 
naturally suggest themselves, and we shall adopt that 
course, which, in our various opinions, will be most 
likely to produce the desired result. And when we 
have found the best course to enable us to obtain a 
premium for the best crop, we have also the best course 
to enable us to enrich ourselves. 

It will be noticed that the provisions of the act re- 
ferred to, require the payment of the premium, not 
for the greatest quantity raised on an acre of land, but 
tor the greatest quantity at the compara‘ively least 





expense, 1 may put ® bundred loads of manure to. an 
acre of lard, and spend the whole reason in the tillage 
of thet acre, and obtain therefrom 100 bushels of corn, 
or 400 bushels potatoes, or 50 bushels of wheat; when 
if I were to charge that crop with all the expenses 
thereof, it would perhaps cost me more per bushel than 
my neighbors crop would him, at one half the expense. 
Thus we sce, that the most economical course is the 
one to be songht for, and not merely the raising of the 
greatest quantity per acre, but the raising of the great- 
est crop at the least comparative expense. The same 
principles are to be recognized in the matter of raising 
and fattening of stock. The object is not to see who 
will produce the largest or fattest calf or ox, but what 
stock will fatten at the least expense ; and what kind 
of feed is most profitably fed to eattle or swine. Aleo, 
the same rule should be applied, in awarding premi- 
ums for agricultural implements, 

Now suppose our whole farming commanity. I 
mean erery farmer, should carefully read an agricul- 
tural paper, should join the county agricultural so- 
ciety, and shou!d apply bimeelf, by reading, reflection, 
convergation, and experiment, for a couisc of ten years, 
according to the principles set forth in the said act, 
wha do you suppoge, Mr. Editors, would be the re- 
sult? Showld we pot see the effect on the very face 
of nature ? und espeeially on the face of man ? - Should 
we not see it in our buildings, in our fences, as well 
asin our crops? Should we not feel it in our very 
bones, as we return from our daily labor, to the house, 
on which no man has any claim for the erection there- 
of, and Where with the happy family, we enjoy the 
fruit of our labore, and where no constable or sheriff 
can “molest or make us afraid.” 

‘Again. The operation of agricultural societies un- 
der the present law, will lead farmers to keep accounts 
of their expenses and profits; a consideration of no 
small importance. He thus ascertains, not only what 
his wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, &c. cost him per bush- 
el, Wat which is the most profitable crop. And the 
same practice carried out, will lead him to keep an 
account of his expenses for the support of his family, 
for his hired fabor, improvements on hig farm, build. 
ings, &«. wal 

Again. The formation and support of societies is 
the moet efficient means of improveient in all the use- 
ful arts. It encourages a spirit of enterprise and em- 
ulation, it diffuses a knowledge of useful experiments, 
affords opportunities of social intercourse, and serves 
to dispel those illiberal feelings and groundless jeal- 
ousies, which often exist in communities, and block 
up the avenues of friendly feeling and pleasurable en- 
joyment in a neighborbaod, ' en 

The fruits of such societies, will be the improvement 
of our agricultural implemente—the introduction of 
improved breeds of stock into every town and neigh- 
borhood—a proper rotation of crops will be better un- 
derstood—manures will be greatly increased and moze 
understandingly applied—and a general spirit of in- 
quiry will be awakened, and a spirit of commendable 
competition will be encouraged. We not only caleu- 
late and reason that such would be the case, but these 
statements have been proved true to a demonstration, 
in the operations of many societies, both in thig coun. 
r penaieeemees ta tnd 

oO ’ 

Lockport, Nov. 1841. NIAGARA. 

Next to the love of flowers is the love of birds. 
Teach your children in mercy to spare the nests of the 
harmless little birds, and if yor have a heart to be 
thankful, it will rise up in union with the little songs- 
ter’s coral, to think your lot is cast in such a pleasant 
vale of flowers and singing birds. These are some of 
the many things provided to lighten the toil of labor, 
and it ig only a vitiated taste acquired trom a false sye- 
tem of education, that prevents us from deriving « 
great deal of bappinese from such small . 
ments of the journey of life, in 
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IMPROVED SHORT HORN BULL “ARCHER.” 


THE PROPERTY OF J M. SHERWOOD, ESQ., AUBURN, N. Y. 
Obtained the first Premium at the Fair of the New York State Agricultural Society, at Syracuse, September 29th, 1841. 
“Arcurr,”’ ia in color mostly white, with a roan head and neck—his body has some roan spots—was bred by F. Rotch, Exq, Butternuts, Otsego Co., N. Y. 


Calved, 15th of June, 1837. Sired by Roto. 
Dam, Adaliza, by Frederick, 


(Herd Book) 1060. 
473. 


G. ‘ Adelia by Orpheus, - 
G.G. * Alpide by Alfred, : 23. G. 
G.G.G. ‘ Strawberry by Winsor, -~— - 698. G. G. 
G.G.G.G.  “ Old Dairy by Favourite, - - 252. G. G. G. 
G.G.G.G.G. “ OldDairy by Punch, § - - 531. G. G.G. G. 
G. G.G.G.G.G. Old Dairy by Hubbeck, - . 319. 


*,* We regret tha 


= 


Rots, sired by Patriot. (Herd Pook) £4 2. 
Dam, Romp by Admiral, 1633, 


Moss Rose by Young Denton, 9 33. 
‘€ Rosa, by Young Denton, - 953. 
‘¢ Ruby by Denton, - - 193. 
‘* Old Red Nose by Frunne’l, 6 9. 


the absence of Mr. Suerwoon has prevented him from inspecting a proof of the above Engravinz. We have spared no pains to have it eorreet —Ens. 
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Allegany Co. Agricultural Society. 

At a meeting, held for the purpose, in Angelica, 
October 6th, 1841, an Agricultural Society was form- 
ed for the County of Allegany. The following per- 
sons were elected officers for the ensuing year: 
WILLIAM G. ANGEL, President. 

} Vice Presidents.—John Ayres, George Lockhart, 
Orra Stillman, James Wilson, jr., Andrew Baker, 
William Van Campen, Stephen Wilson, jr., John 
Boles, Martin Butts, Stephen Mundy, Rodman Free- 
born, William A. Stacey, Edward H. Johnson, Peter 
y, David T. Hamilton, Josiah Utter, Isaac Van 
Austin, John White, Jabez Burdick, Luther Couch, 
— - Cox, —_ _—— — —_ Jacob 
lenden obn Jones, James Perkins, James Mc- 
Call, ‘Abrabam Middaugh, Jeese B. Gibbs, Jonah 
French, _ 

Recording Secretary. —A. S. Diven. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Ransom Loyd. 

Somegane Vil Tene, 8 

gere.—Vi omas, Stepto Weedruff, Chas. 
Maxson, Brice Carr, Hiram Harmon, Jobn Simons, 
William Brown, James Mthews, Eli Lasure, Noah 
Smith, Elias Smith. Levi Latham, William Duncan, 
Moses Stephen Wing, Hollis Scott, Samuel 

Reuben Weed, Hiram Wilson, Oliver M. 
R Samuel S. White, Calvin B. Laurence, Isaac 
| oe Joshua Se Sea —— Orleton 
John Lockhart, Daniel Willard.” ™ Knight 





Wayne County Fair and Cattle Show. 
At Newark, October 16, 1841. 

We find the following remarks appended to the list 
of premiums in the Wayne Co. Standard : 

Tue Fair.—Saturday was a great, a glorious day 
for Newark, and a proud one for this, county. The 
Fair which came off here on that day, was, to say the 
least, more than ordinary. The weather during the 
weck preceding Saturday, was April-like, showers 
and sunshine, with a considerable more of cloudy 
murkiness than sunshine, and eonsequentl; the roads 
were somewhat wet and muddy. These circumstan- 
ces seemed to impress our villagers in the morning 
with the belief that the Exhibition would prove to be 
rather a “ slim af.fair’’—yet contrary to the expecta- 
tions and forebodings of all, and in accordance with 
their wishes, the overhanging clouds withheld their 
showers, and the attendance of people and the num- 
ber of stock and articles exhibited were far greater 
than had been anticipated. 

The Wayne County Agricultural Society is 
yet in its infaney. It is, to three quarters of the 
farmers of this county, what may emphatically be 
termed a “ new thing ;”’ yet with its present flatter- 
ing prospects, and the awakening interest that it is 
apparent is being taken in it, bids fair to be one of the 
first agricultural associations in the State. 


Murrain in Cattle. 


** A Grain of prevention is worth a pound of eure,” 
So says your correspondent N. in the October num- 





ber of the Farmer, and in that] perfectly agree with 
him. I think it isprobuble that ashes may be of some 
use as a preventive of Murrain, but from my observa- 
tion, I believe that sadt petre is a much better article 
for the purpose. The proper quantity is, a peice 
about the size of a large kernel of corn, given once a 
week A neighbor of mine has used this mode of 
prevention for twenty years, with almost entire suc- 
cess, 

When cattle are attacked with this deadly disease, 
I would recommend giving them, say, 2 oz. of Gum 
Gamboge, dissolved. This is a powerful physic ; 
and it is very necessary to get something to pass the 
animal. I believe that the Dry Murrain always pre- 
cedes the Bloody Murrain, and is the cause of this 
iast and most fatal disorder, which is often quite prev- 
alent in the Western country. 

WILLIAM WALLACE. 
Barcelona, Richland Co., Ohio. 


Annual Meeting of the State Society. 


We invite the attention of our readers to the notice 
in another column, of the Annual Meeting of the N. 
Y. State Agricultural Society, at Albany, January 
18th and 19th, and to the list of Premiums then to be 
awarded. All who can, shon'd attend. 
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Culture of the Premium Crops. 

We intend in this and forth-coming numbers to 
publish the statements respecting the mode and ex- 
pense of culture, value and use-of product, &c., of 
the numerous extraordinary crops for which premi- 
ums have been awarded the past season. From the 
publication of this kind of information we believe will 
result some of the greatest benefits to be derived from 
agricultural socicties. We cannot devote much space 
to the subject this month, but will commence with 
gome Root Crops. 

RUTA BAGA, 

Crop raised by F. P. Root, of Sweden, Monroc 
Co.--1200 bushel per acre—Soil, black vegetable 
mould—rather moist—previons crop, Wheat. The 
ground was ploughed once in the fa‘! and twice in the 
spring, previous to sowing. Only a part of the jand 
waa manured—that part produced the largest roots. 
The eced was sown on the I6thof June. (Other par- 
ticulars not state '.) 

Crop of Ruta Baga raised by Geo. Sheffer, of 
Wheatland, Monroe Co.--552 bushels per acre— 
Svil, black clay Joam, (Genesee Flats,) bears drouth 
and wet extremely we!l. Previons crop, corn; no 
manure. Sowed at the rate of two pounds of seed to 
the acre ; in rows 2 fect and 3 incles apart, and left 
the plants 6 to 10 inches apart in the rowa Consil- 
ers the roots worth 124 cts. per bushcl—feeds them to 

sheep, principally. 
SUGAR BEETS AND MANGFI. WURTZEI. 

Raised by Geo. Sheffer, of Whcaitland—1100 
bushels Sugar Bects,--1090 bushels Mangel Wurtzel 
per acre—Sovil the same as above ; previous crop, Po- 
tatoes ; manured with 25 loads of well rotted manure 
per acre, ploughed under in the fall. Ploughed once 
in the spring when ready for planting——midie of May. 
(Manner of preparing the ground, planting, &c., the 
same as described hereafter for Carrots.) Sow threc 
pounde of seed per acre. Feed these roots to my cows 
and other cattle—consider them worth about the sane 
as Ruta Bagas. 

CARROTS. 

Raised by George Sheffer—O533 bushels per acre. 
Sratements.—Tie soil on which I raised my carrots, 
isa black heavy loam ; ( Genesce Flate,) not liable to 
suff-r much from drouth or excessive moisture. The 
previous crop was potatoes. Twenty-five loads of 
well rattled manure were applied per acre, and 
ploughed under in the fall. It was then left till the 
time of planting—20:h of May ; | then commence 
and plough a narrow land on one side of the field— 
this [ harrow and roll immediately, before it becomes 
dry, which leaves the surface fine and smooth for 
planting. Jthen mark out the rows, two fect apart, 
with an implement made for the purpoec, resembling 
a heavy rake wih two pegs or teeth 2 feet apart, 
which is drawn across the field by a man, f- st putting 
up three or four stakes to measure with and go by, so 
es to make the rows straight. 

I sak the seed 48 hours, then roll it in white plas- 
ter before sowing. Two pounds of clean seed are 
requisite foran acre. I measure off the ground and 
ascertain how many rows there will be, before I com. 
micnce sowing ; then | measure the seed and calculate 
the quantity per row; then a boy drops the seed by 
hand along the briils calculating the requisite quanti- 
ty foreach row. Another person immediately pnsse 
along with a hoeand covers the eced § to 3:hs of an 
inch deep, with fine earch, smoothing it down firmly 
with the back of the hoe, which leaves the rows dis 
tinctly visible and greatly facilitates the fist wee ding. 

As soon as the plants s'uw the third leaf, I hoe and 
thin them, leaving them from 3 to 6 inches apart. J 
keep them clean of weeds ¢uring the summer, and 
about the Ist of November 1 harvest the erop—dig 


them with a spade and put them in a cellar. 

The following is as uearly as I can estimate the ex- 
pense of raising and value of my crop, of one acre of 
carrots. 

Preparing the land and pianting, 5 days work. 


Hoeing and thinning Ist time, 9 dv. 
~ “ a. -.¢ do. 
““ a“ 3d “oe 6 do. 
“ “cc 4th * 4 do. 





Digging and securit g crop 10 do. 
Say 40 daye labor at 75 cents perday, $30,00 
Two pounds clean carrot seed, 3,00 
Expense of crop, : : - $33,00 


I feed my carrots to horses, and consider them 
worth at least half as much as oats. 
Say 6534 bushels at I shilling and 3 pence 102,10 








Value of the tops for fall feeding, at lcaat 10,00 
Total value of crop, 112,10 
Deduct expense, as above, 33,00 
Nett profit of the crop, $79,10 


GEO. SHEFFER. 

Wheatland, Monroe Co., N. Y. 

Remarks.—Our readers will perceive that Mr. 
Sheffer has omitted to reckon the rent of the land and 
the value of the manure used for tMe above crop. 
These items we should judge, would reduce the nett 
profit to about Sizty fice dollars. A liberal sum for 
one acre.—Eps. 

E> ( Other premium crops next month. ) 

Culture of Silk in Families. 

We have rece'ved a communication of seme length 
from Thomas Lefevere, of Venice, Cayuga county, 
detailing in full his first experiment in the culture of 
silk on a small scale, which ovr li aits will not permit 
to give entire. Ourcorrespondent did the whole of the 
work himself, and kept an accurate account of the 
time required in attendance upor the worms, an ab- 
stract of which is here given, with cost and proceeds: 


Dr, 
Time feeding, &e..+.eeeeee se eeeeeee 103 hours, 
Fixing frame, &. 2.222 wcrc ee eevee econ GF 
Gathering cocoons ani p:ckingthem clean. 3 “ 
Drying them. sercccecrecrceseeseesee 2 





115 hours 

which at 10 hours a day are 11 days 5 hours— 
which at only 30 cts aday is... ..2+..+-85 75 
1 year interest ON COSt Of iFCOS,. + eee eee ee 50 

$6 25 

Cr. 

alfa bushel and 2 quarts cocoons, at. . . «+. .-$3 00, 
‘the Auhurn price. . . 178 
State bounty... eeseeceee or cccccccce 26 


$204 

TOSS. .c200-s oe 
The mulberry used was the v hite Italian and Mul- 
ticnulis-—-mostly the former—and our correspondent 
adda, ‘I find by this experiment 10,000 worms would 
be fullemploy for one person, which, if no casualties 
occurred, would produce 3 bushels of evccoons ; these 
; at the Auburn price would be 9 dollars, and the state 
| bounty would be $1,35, making $10,35 for the labor 
| of one person for at least 49 days ; allowing nothing 
| for trees and attending them, interest on their cost, 
and on the ground, &c. and without any allowance 
for time in obtaining the state bounty. And even if 
it could be attended to by the wife and children of a 
farmer, to save expense of hiring, even then the pay 
is so -mall as not to be worth the additional labor— 
leaving out the loss by negiect that the butter and 
cheese would sustain—as nost females, particularly 
the wife, have as much work as can usually be accom- 
plished. From tbis trial I am fully persuaded that 
silk ennnot be raised in a small way in a farmer's 
| {umily, to any advantoge—though it may perhaps an- 
| swer beiter on a large suale as a business by iteelf, as 
| with many other thinge.”’ 

We would merely remark, that with all the disad- 
| vantages of a first experiment, imperfect fixtures, &e., 








===. 
we think this is perhaps quite as successful as could 
have been expected. The silk business must of 
course be like every other pursuit—it must require 
thorough experience, strict economy, close application, 
and everything in good order, to be profitable—and 
those who expect to jump at once into wealth by this 
means, will find themselves as greatly mistaken, as 
the farmer would, who, without knowledge, without 
tools, without seed und without live stock of modern 


kinds, should dive at, into the wilderness, and attempt 
at once to compete successfully with the products of 
our large markets. 7 


Agricultu: al Fairs—the Right Spirit Reviving. 
The Autumn of 1841 hrs been peculiarly distin- 
guished by the attention that has been given to the 
cause of Agriculture. The great Fair of the State 
Agricultural Society at Syracuse, the Fair of the 
American Institute, in this city, numerous Fairs of 
county Soeicties in this State and of other Agricul- 
tural Societies in the State of Massachueette, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, and several other States, have 
exhibited products of the soil, and improvements in 
the mode of cultivating it, never before equalled in 
thiscountry. These ery os have also encour- 
aged, attended and conducted by the very ablest and 
best of men in the country; and we cannot doubt 
have sent abroad a spirit that will exercise & most 
wholesome,influence upon the pursuits, the habits, and 
character of the people of this country. 

The natural businees of the American people is 
agriculture, It isthe basis ofour wealth and inde- 
pendence. This isevident from the extent, fertility 
and productiveness of our soil. ‘The national and in- 
dividual welfare of our people requires that agricul- 
ture should keep the position which nature has assign- 
ed it. in advance of all other callings, We would 
not depress manufactures and commerce, but would 
let them depend upon the products of the soil, and be 
sustained thereby. It is impoesible that — should 
be successful toa proper extent, if regulated by any 
other standard. : 

lt is gratifying, therefore, to see the lively interest 
every where awakening in the cultivation of the 
earth. It is an honest, and independent and a healthy 
business. It was groscly neglected a few years since; 
farms were sold in city lots on speculation, instead of 
being planted, as they sheuld have been, with corn, 
potatoes and turnips; our people were so deluded as 
to buy grain from the shores of the Black Sea, rather 
than raise iton their own lane. Depravity of mor- 
ale, commercial ruinand general distress followed as 
the inevitable consequences of this great error, We 
are glad tosce the people returning home from their 
wanderings, filling their barns, and houses and stores 
with the products of bonest industry, and rejoicing in 
ihe sturdy independence of tLrifty farmers. es | 
may itbe before ovr fertile ‘ potatce patches” an 
** cabbage yards’’ are again laid waste by being sur- 
veved and lithograpbed into uninbabitable cities. 

It is the duty of the press and of our public men to 
encourage the movement of what may be considered 
our great national business, agriculture. There is 
no danger of overdoing it. Who ever heard of over- 
trading in this branch of business? No matter how 
extensive our surplus products may be, there will bea 
market for them in some part of thn world. The bu- 
sincss of exporting and exchanging them will suppo't 
a vast commercial interest, and a large manufacturing 
interest will also grow up asa naturel and necessary 
incident. Butagriculture must take the lead; in it 19 
be origin of al prosperity; before we begin to trade 
we must produce somcthing to trade with; and we 
must produce the raw matcrial before we set up fac- 
tories to improve it. r 

No matter, therefore, how much we stimulate by 
pro; er menns the cultivation of our soil, there is no 
danger but that commerce and manufactures will fol- 
low ast enough of their own accord. ‘They are more 
linble than agriculture to excess and over action. 
The’r results are more splendid, and ambitious adven- 
tures are more ca ily captivated bythem. There is a 
constant tendency, especially in commercial affairs to 
go too fast. No apprehension need therefore be felt 
lect the business of sgricultnre should get too far 
nhead; the difficulty is in ke ping ‘t sufficiently ad- 
vanced. Let commerce ulated by it, dealing 
only in the surplus values produced in the country, 
and looking to no fictit‘ous and temporary stimulants, 
and how soon the | usiness of the country in every 
depariment would become eettled, stable, lar and 
permanenrly profitable. We should heer of no more 
ruinous revulsions and finctuations, and should bave 








ro troubles with » depreciated eurrency.—N. Y, Sun, 
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Livingston County Fair and Cattle Show. 
(At Geneseo, October 22d, 1841.) 

The Secretary informs us that, although the day 

was stormy, and the roads muddy, the exhibition was 
such as to make it a meeting of great interest. The 
display of stock was unusually large and fair. The 
numerous pens and ample grounds eet apart for the ex- 
hibition were at an early hour filled, and the commit- 
tee for that purpose had to construct a range of new 
pens to contain the incoming throngs of cattle, abeep 
and swine. A great many very nolle specimens of 
stock wereexhibited. A fine pen of Holderness own- 
ed by Mr. Skinner of this town ; a Teeswater of Mr. 
Kemp of Groveland ; several Devons and a great 
many Durhams from several towns were exhibited. 
The improved Short Horn Durham breed seemed 
most in favor. There was also a fine show of Swine; 
of the Berkshire, Leicesters, and Bytield breeds and 
crops. : 
The Butter exhibited was very abundant and of 
matchless quality. Some very beautiful specimens of 
Needle Work. Domestic Cloth and Carpeting were 
also exhibited and excited much admiration. 

Upon the whole, the exhibition, considering that it 
was the first of the kind, was kighly creditable to the 
county. And if the Society follow up this first effort 
with becoming zeal the next exhibition, which will 
embrace a greater range of artic'es, will show that 
Livingston will not be more famous for the fertility of 
her vallies than fer the richness and variety of her pro- 
ductions, 

The following Premiums were awarded : 

Ist best Bull 2 years old and over, $15, David M. 

Smith, Avon. 
2d best Bull do $8, E. A. Te Roy, Caledonia. 
3d best Bull do $5, Holloway Long, York. 

Best Yearling Bull $8, David Brooke, Avon. 
~ 2d best Yearling Bull $5, John R. Murray, Mount 

Morris. 

Best Bull Calf $5, Danie! H. Fitzhugh, Groveland. 
Best Pen not less than 3 Calves $5, Thomas Tyler, 


Geneseo. 
— Pen not less than 3 Calves $4, David Brooks, 
von. 
Best Cow $10, David Brooks, Avon. 
2d best Cow $5, Thomas Newbold, Caledonia. } 
Best Heifer 2 years old $5, Isnac Casey, York. 
a = Heifer 2 years ald $3, Raswell Stocking, 
ork, 
Best pair Working Oxen $10, Roswell Root, York. 
2d best pair Working Oxen $3, Allen Ayrault, Gen 


eseo, 
os sad 3 year old Steers $5, Holloway Long, 
ork, 
Best pair 2 year old do $5, George Root, York. 
Best Stallion $10, David Ae ney te _ 
2d best do $5, Robert Whaley, Avon. 
Best brood Mare $8, Pell Teed, Leicester. 
2d best do $4, Reuben Squier, Geneseo. 
Best Spring Colt $5, Pell Teel, Leicester. 
2d bost do T°: Reuben Squier, Geneseo. 
Best pair Matched Horses $10, William A. Mills, jr. 
Mount Morris. 
2d best pair Matche2 Horses $5, Ja’s. S. Wadsworth, 
a... Wool Buck 
t lon ool Buck $6, Mr. Oliphant Mt. is. 
2d best do $4, Thanae | mally York. —_ 
3d best do $2, Richard Peck, Lima. 
Best fine Weel Buck $6, Roswell Root, York. 
2d best do by Charles Colt, Geneseo. 
= —_ do 2, ~~ Squier, Geneseo. 
3t Pen not less than 5 | Ww » 5 
pale bac 5 long Wool Ewes $5, Allen 
= “ do do William Squier, Geneseo. 
. “Gol Gen ~~ 5 fine Wool Ewes $5, Charles 
d best do $3, Reuben Squier, Geneseo. 
B :st Boar $8, N. Hathaway, ‘Geneseo. 
= best Boar $5, T. Tyler, do 
weeding Sow $8, William W. Wadeworth, 


2d best breeding Sow $5, Sullivan D Y 
Best Plough $5, E. G. Holliday, Sparta. - 
—. hinge 1 $3, none offered. 

arkin of Butter $4, David Brooks, Avon. 
Best 2J Ibs. Roll.do $2, Mr. &. A. ag 


Best 50 Ibs. Cheese $3, Thomas Tyler, Geneseo. 

Best pair fat Oxen $10, William A. Mills, Mount 
Morris. . 

1 Divan, 3 Ottomans, needle work, $250, Mrs. 
Camptell Harris, York. 

1 worked Chair and 1 Screen, needle work, $2 50, 
Mrs. John Young, Geneseo. 

Plaid Flannel $3, Mrs O. D. Lake, Mt. Morris. 

Black and White Flanne! $2. do 

Moscow stripe Flannel 3, and Full Cloth 2--$5, Mrs. 
Esther Harris, York. 

2d best fulled Cloth $1, Lyman Turner, Geneseo. 

Stocking Yarn $1, Mrs. Cornclius Shepard, Gen- 


eseo. 
Skeins Silk $1, Mre. McVean, York. 
2 pieces Carpeting $1, Pell Teed, Leiceeter. 
Entry and Stair Carpeting $4, Mrs. G. Nowlen, 

Geneseo. 

Specimens of Glaes $2, Mt. Morris Factory. 

Best fine Wool Lamb $3, Charles Colt, Geneseo. 

B. st Leicestershire Land $2, William Squier, do. 
2d best do do = $1. Richard Peck, Lima. 
Best Yearling Colt $1, Jonathan Miller. 

Best 2 year old Colt $2, Robert Whaley, Avon. 

Best improved Fanning Mill $1, Pell Teed, Leicester. 
linproved Clevis $1, E. G. Holliday, Sparta. 

Immediately atter the reports of the committees 

were read and the foregoing premiuins were declared, 
the Society pro*ceded to the choice of officers for the 
ensuing year, 

The following officers were elected :-- 

JAMES S. WADSWORTH, President. 
Evwarp A. Le Roy, 
Rvet L. Brake, 
Paut Govparp, 

C. H. Bryan, Recording Secretary. 

Fetix Tracy, Corresponding Secretary. 

Auten Ayrautt, Treasurer. 

MANAGERS. 

Holloway Long, York. Jerediah Horsford, Leicester. 
William A. Mills, jr., Mt. Morris. William Scott, 
Sparta Harvey 8. Tyler, Springwater. John Hen 
derson, Conesus. Augustus Gibbs, Livonia. Asnhel 
H. Warner, Lima. D. H. Fitzhugh, Groveland. Ira 
Merrill, Avon. Charles Colt, Geneseo. 


Vice Presidents. 





Niagara Co., Fair and Cattle Show, 
At Lockport, Oct, 22d, 1841. 


The following account of this exhibition from the 
pen of our old friend ‘* Niagara,’ accompanies the 
list of premiums published in the Lockport paper. 
We are happy to fearn that this fine county is also 
waking up to a sense of her true interests, 

A'thongh this was the first attempt at any thing of 
the kind ever witnessed in this county, and though 
the roads were exceedingly muddy in consequence otf 
recent rains; yet the gattering of the enterp ising 
farmers and others 9f the county was very numerous, 
even beyend the expectation ef any. The day wa 
favorable, for the season of the year, and the multi- 
tude were apparently never in better gpirits. As 
such a meeting was a novelty with us, many attended 
merely as ** lookers oa,” yet words, actione and looks. 
bespoke unusual gratification and pleasure, and this 
* farme:’s holiday” was pronounced by more than 
one, a proud day for Niagara. Political and sectarian 
distinctivas were apparenily unknowa or forgotten, 
and an expression of kindly, fellow feeling was uni- 
formly manifest. The show of animals, although not 
as numerous as in some of the enstern and middle 
counties of the state, was very respectable, not only 
in number, but in grade and appenrance, and nfford- 
ed the most gratifying evidences of improvement, and 
that our farmers and herdsmen are not asleep, or indif- 
ferent on the subject of cattle tuebandry. 

The cattle exhibited were nearly all of them cross- 
ed between the Short Horu, Devoashire and the na- 
tive breeds. Although the frosty nights, rainy days, 
and muddy ronde, had rendered their appearance less 
sleek and beautiful than it otherwise would have been, 
yet we venture the epmion that many of them wou!d 
not suffer in comparizon with the best animale in some 
of the older counties. There were several calves of 
improved breeds which excited much attention, some 
five or six yoke of working oxen were presented, of 
the most stately and beautiful appearance, and were 
much admired. 

The number of horses, &c., on the ground wae 
very eatisfactory, and better pairs of matched eork- 
ing horsee, such as the farmer wants, can hardly be 
found. Z 5 
Of the swine exhibited, some were specimens of 
very good Berkshires, Chinas, &c., but the show was 
not very numerous, nor as good as may be expected 





in future years. Enough was to be seen however, to 





convince the observer that our pork makers were dig. 
posed to improve their breeds of porkers. 

The different varietics of sheep, were several of 
them represented. The Merino, Saxon, Bakewell 
and South Down were by no means indifferent spe. 
cimens of these varieties, some of which attracted 
much notice. One buck introduced by Mr. Hess, of 
Somerset, was very much admired on account of the 
tineness of the woul and size of the carcace. A full 
blood South Down Buck exhibited by Mr. J. Wit. 
beck, of Cambria, presented a good combination of 
the most desirable qualities for the farmer, viz: a eu. 
; erior quality, and a fair qusntity of wool, with a size 
of carcase anda nobleness of form ehowing a strong 
and vigorous constitution. There were others per. 
haps cqually deserving, which I did not particularly 
notice. 

The show of vegetable products, euch as beets, car. 
rots, pumpkins, equasbes, &c., wese such as to prove 
that the soil and cultivation of Niegara, (some parts 
at Ivast,) are not surpassed any where. <A sugar bet 
exhibited by Mr. EW. Sini h, raised on as hard and 
clay soil as can be found, weighed 224 pounds, show- 
img what may be done by cultivation. Several speci- 
mens of cauliflower, also raised on the same ground, 
were most splendid. Wheatfield and Cambria fur- 
nished pumpkias weighing 40 pounds and upwarda. 
Squashes large enongh to fill a half bushel measure, 
were exhibited by Mr. Atwater, of Lockport. 

The specimens of wheat and corn, oats und pote. 
toes, were admirable. As fine sampls of wheat ag 
can be found in the world, were exbibiced ; corn and 
oats at the rate of 90 bushels per acre, and potatoes at 
the rate of 400 bushels per acre, and that too, with- 
out any reference to an agricultuaal exhiviiion, give 
some evidence at feast, that our border county con 
tains the soil, and the cultivators thereof, which will 
not suffer in comparison with many others much more 
celebrated. Notwithstanding great credit is due to 
vur yeomanry, to our breeders of cattle, horses, sheep 
and swine, yet, a meed of praise not a whit less, is 
due to the ** ladies of the farm houee,’’ many of whem 
graced our numerous assemblage, not only with their 
presence but with the work of their Lancs. The ex- 
hibition of carpets, flannele, woolen yarn, stcckinge, 
socks, &c. &c., were all respectable, and some of 
them very much admired. Butin the: article of but- 
ter, there were many samples of superior exe lence, 
One of the viewing’ committee remarked to me, that 
he had served in the same capacity 14 years, in the 
eastern counties, and that de never had seen so many, 
us perfect samples of butter,—a fact reflecting much 
credit upon this bra ch of houschold manufactures. 

When we ccn-ider that this was the first eflort of 
the kind ever att-mpted by us; that our society was 
nor organized till near the last of June,—that the list 
of premiums was not made known till the middle of 
July, se that no stock, or vegetable could have been 
raiscd, or cultivated in reference to such premiums.— 
what may we not expect when our society sbull have 
attained years of maturity and expericnce. 

Yours, &c., NIAGARA, 

Lockport, October 25, 1841. 





The election of officers ‘or the ensuing year, which 
took place on the day of the Fair, resulted as follows : 
WwM. A — S President. 
DAVIS HURD, , a 
JOHN GOULD, Jr. ; V. Presidentes 
Wa. Parsons, Secretary. 
Wa. O. Brown, Treasurer. 
Execctive Committec. 
Camsria—Thomas Comstock, D. W. Crapscy, 
H. McNeil. 
Hartrasp—C. H. Skeele, Abner Kitridge, Harry 
Harrington. 
Locxrort—Jocl McCollum, Jacob Gaunt, Rivera 
Stevens. 
Lrwisrox—Asahel Lyon, Rufus Spaulding, Eli 
Playter. 
Ntacara—Parkhurst Whitney, C. H. Witmer, 
Eliphalet Gillet. 
Newrane—James Wiener, Peter McCcllum, T. 
W. Merritt. 
Portrer—J. C. S. Ransom, J. Clapsaddle, Jacob 
Most. 
Pexpteron—John Baker, George Hawley, Aaron 
Parsans. 
Rovatron—Wm., Frecman, Erastus Hurd, W. 
Carpenter. 
Somureser—M, S. Douglass, Peter Hess, J. W. 
Babcock. 
Wison—Daniel Dwight, Daniel Holmes, Morgan 
Johnson. 
Wuratrizetp—N. M. Ward, J.Sweency, H. Miller. 
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The Farmer. 

If I was asked who belonged to the privileged order 
inour land, I should reply, the farmer, for no other 
reason than that he is rarely ever the victim of those 
fluctuations of trade and the currency——and that he is 
entirely relived in the sale of his products trom the 
evils of that credit system to which almost every oth- 
er class of the community is subjected. 

Whether the price of the necessaries of life be high 
or low, it is all the same to the farmer so far as he pro- 
duces them for his own consumption. His surplus 
unlike tze wares of the tradesman, or the products of the 
manufacturer and the mechanic, wili always command 
cash, and on that account it is at all times free from 
those assessments which the credit system never fails 
to impose on the capital and products of the other 
classes of community; in fact it is always the farmer's 
own fault, and it can never be said that it was an evil 
incidental to his profession, if he is ever found linke:! 
with bankruptcy, or his substance diminished by bad 
debts. 

Look at the poor unfortunate miller and the pro 
duce-buyer, growing up under the hot-bed influence 
of Banks, which gives an additional stimulous to their 
already too active gambling spirit. They are the 
farmer's victims. 

Look at the clergyman, faithful and gifted as he 
may be in teaching those lovely lessons which make 
men godlike ; yet is he hardly sure from one year to 
another ofa place whereon to lay his head. 

Look at the lawycr, now starving, unless he can get 
practice in that juryless court, whose title burlesques 
the name of equity. 

The merchant and the trader encumbered and par- 
alized by competition, bad debts, embarrassment, 
bankruptcy. A victim of the credit system and bank 
inflations. 

The mechanic, felony eating out his substance or 
disgracing his fair fame, in the shape of a States Prigon 
co-brother ; often reduccd to the hard necessity ot 
making his employer rich before he can get his pay ; 
his career is too often one of labor and embarrassment. 
But the farmer with the staff of life in lig barns, sheep 
ou his hills, and pigs in his pen, laughs to scorn the 
factitious ills of life; ’tis true, he has his cares, but 
without theni he would be much to be pitied. If ev- 
ery thing was done to his liking without his own su- 
pervision, the devil or some demon passion would be- 
come his master, 

“* Making his abundance, the means of want.’ 

The industrious, provident farmer has the earth for 
his chemical laboratory, which, in common with its 
glowing vegetnble surface teaches him many lessons. 
Fiora s his handmaiden, and Ceres and Pomora shed 
their bounties upon him, making him nature’s noble- 
man. &. W. 





Items, 
Condznsed from Exchange Papers, &c. 

Great Lyirer --A heifer, raised by Col. Paxton, 
ef Columbia county, Pa., was recently exhibited at 
Ph.ladelphia. She weighed three thonsand pounds, 
ia half blood Durham, and was svld to her present 
owner for one thousand dollars. She is five years 
old. Tais shows the great ndvantages which farmers 
would derive from crossing their native cattle with 
good full blood Durhams. 

Inpta Corron.--A lot of 100 bales of cotton was 
sold inthe summer in London at 84d. per lb., being 
the first shipped trom Madras, from the new English 
plantation. 

Carniace Serincs Mane or Arr.—Allen Put- 
nam, of the New England Farmer, says that H. L. 
Ellsworth, (who is at the head of the patent office, ) 
informs him that he lately signed a patent for a man 
to construct springs for rail cars 20 that the passenger~ 





may read and write without any inconvenience ; and 
that he rode in a car, constructed with such springs, 
containing 80 passengers, which fully answered the 
expectations and promises of the patentee. Itappears 
that the spring is made by using upright 12 inch cyl- 
inders, containing air condensed to one-thirteenth of 
its usual bulk, on which a piston rests; but how the 
air is kept completely confined by this piston, while 
the latter plays freely, we cannot fully understand, as 
it is unexplained. 

Corn Ow.—In Indiana, where corn is worth only 
10 centz a bushel, lamp-vil is made from it, by grind- 
ing the corn, and fermenting it with malt; the oil 
rises, and is skimmed from the surface, and the mea! 
fed to hogs. 

Trees.—In Japan, there is a law, that no one can 
cut down a tree, without permission of the majestrate 
of the place and even when he obtains permission, he 
must immediately replace it by another. 

Cueap Roors.--A correspondent of the Famer’s 
Cabinet, says, that if raftere, are covered with kiln- 
dried half-inch boards, closely fitted at the edges, and 
these with sheathing paper, (euch as is used under the 
copper of ships, ) with a coating of tar added, an excel- 
lent roof is formed that will last many years. That the 
fo.lowing composition was used in this way for a roof, 
twenty years ago, which is now as good as when laid : 
Fight gallons tar, two gallons Roman cement [water 
lime], five lbs. resin [rosin we presume], and three 
ibs. tallow; boiled and very thoroughly stirred, laid on 
the roof very evenly with a brush while hot. Sprinkle 
this while hot with sharp sifted sand, when cold 
apply another coat of tar, and of sand; and one coat 
of tar in six years. 

An incombustible wash for the above is made by mix- 
ing six quarts of dry, water, slacked, sifted lime, with 
one quart of fine salt, and adding two gallons water, 
boiling and skimming it. Add to five gallons of this, 
one pound alum, halfa pound of coperass, and slowly 
half a pound of potash, and four quarts fine sharp sand. 
It may now be colored as desired, and applied witha 
brush. I: is said to be as durib'e as stone, will stop 
leaks, exclude moss, and is excellent on brick work. 
Try it. 

Buppixe Rosrs.--Dr. Van Mons buds roses in 
June, so that they grow, and frequently blossom the 
eame year. He prepares the young and unripe wood 
by ecparating the leaves, leaving only the foot stalks ; 
two wecks after the buds are swollen and fit for in- 
acrtion; at the time the bud is put in, the stock is 
cat off six inchea above it. They are bound with bass 
matting, previously drawn through a solution of alum 
and white soap, end dried, wiich completely excludes 
water. 

To Remove Oxp Purtty.—-In taking out broken 
window glass, nitric or miuriatie acid will soften the 
putty at once. 

Transrctantinc Evercreens.-—P.nes and epruces 
are justly considered a great ornament in door yard 
scenery, and few ever succeed in transplanting them 
successfully. The following mode, copied from 
Downing’s late admirable work on Landscape Garden- 
ing, though nota'tozether new, is excellent,and we hope 
many will be induced to practice it at this season of 
comparative leisure.- ‘* The trees to be removed are 
selected, the situations chosen, and the holes dug, 
while the ground ia yet open in autumn. When the 
ground is somewhat frezcn, the operator proceeds to 
dig a trench around the tree at some distance, gradu- 
ally undermining it, and leaving all the principal mass 
of roots embodied in the ball of earth. The whole ball 
is then ieft to freeze pretty thoroughly, (generally till 
snow cuvers the ground,) when a large sled is 
brough: as near as possible, the ball of eart\ contain- 


ing the tree rolled vaow it on? the who's trenaeorted . 





to the hole previously prepared, where it is placed, in 

the proper position ; and as soon as the weather be- 

comes mild, the carth is properly filled in around the 

ball.”” When skillfully performed, says Downing, 

this is the most complete of all the modes of trans- : 
planting, and the trees scarcely show, on the return of 
growth, any effects from removal. 4 


Germinating Seeds Under Colored Glass. 

The following remarks by ‘* Mr. Hunt, the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Polytee* nic Society,”’ in England, 
relate to a most curious discovery ; and, one which 
may prove very useful to the cultivators of rare exot- 
ics. We hope some of our readers will be stimulated 
to repeat the experiments, and to rend us the resulte. 

‘It is scarcely necessary to explain that every beam 
of light proceeding from its solar cource, is a bundle of 
different colored rays, to the absorption or reflection of 
which we owe all that infinite diversity of color which 
is one of the greatest charms ofcreation. These rays 
have been long known to possess diffurent functions. 

“The light which permeates colored g'nes partakcs 
to some considerable extent, of the character 
of the ray which corresponds with the glass 
in color ; thus blue glacs admits the blue or chemical 
rays, io the exclusion, or nearly so, of all the others ; 
ycllow glass admits only the permeation of the dmi- 
nous rays, while red glacs cuts off all but the heating 
rays, which pass it freely. This affords us avery 
easy method of growing plants under the mfluence of 
any particular light which may be desired. 

“The fact to which I would particularly call 
attention js, that the yellutwo and red rays are destruct- 
ire to germination, whereas under theinfluence of rio- 
let, indigo, or blue light, the process is quickened in a 
most extraordinary manner. 

‘¢ The plants will grow most luxuriantly beneath 
glass of ablue character ; but benea‘h the yellow and 
red glasses the natural proc ss is entirely checked. In- 
deed, it wiil be fonnd that at any period during the 
early life of a plant its growth may be checked by ex- 
posing it to the action of red or yellow light. 

*¢ Jt is with much satisfaction that I find the resnI's 
to which I have arrived, corrobcrated by Dr, F. R. 
Horner of Hull.’’ 

Blue glass for hot beds could be very conveniently 
employed. t 

How to Have Good Peaches==Indian Corn. 

Much has been said and written about ;reserving 
the life and fecundity of peach trees. From the great 
success attending the recent practice which has come 
under my observation, Iam inclined to believe that 
keeping the ground under the trees clear from grass 
and weeds, snd loose and mellow by continual work- 
ing, with a judicious application of manure, will do 
more towards preserving the tree and improving the 
flavor of its fruit, than all the nostrums in the world. 

Ii is said that the coffee tree can only be made pro- 
fitably fruitful, by adopting the above plan. A coffee 
planter would as soon allow his yard and planting 
patches to overrun with wee.ls as h's coffee grounds. 

Iam much gratificd to see of late a more lively in- 
terest in the bett -r cultivation of t' at King of the ve- 
gitaple kingdom, Indian corn. If it is true, that stalks 
alone, can be more profitably cultivated for sugar than 
sugar beets, as affording more eacherine matter, and 
requiring less outlay of capital and expense in the 
manufacturing process, then truly u happy new era 
has arrived in the rural economy of the north and 
west, which will give wealth and independence to the 
great corn growing region of the great West. 

The red blazed is the favorite varicty of corn among 
the masterly corn growers of Oneida Co.—it has a 
small cob and large kernel. It is earlier than the 
Dutton, and grows larger in Seneca than in Oneida 
8. W. 
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OLD’S CORN PLANTER. 


Messrs. Barrnim &c.—I have for about two ycars been engaged in getting up n machine, under 
the broad name of Corn Planter and Seed Sower; which has been secured by letters Patent; aud although 
awarded the Scott’s Legacy Premium, ($20,) by the Frankim Institute at Philadelphia, I was not ertisfied 
that it bad attained to its highest state of pertection. 1 have therefore, inetced of introducing it to the pub- 
lic at large, confined it to narrow limits, and made it my untiring object by day and by night, by actual exper 
iment and deep study, to bring it to its greatest perfection. How far I bave succceded, tbe reports of the 
late Fairof the Stace Agricultural Society of New York, at Syracuse, and of the American Institute at 
New York, will satisfy the public mind, better than my own atlestations. 

The above cut is a representation of my double corn p'anter, which plants two rows at once, and makes the 
rows both ways, to be drawn by a horee. Similar letters reter to simi'ar parts—a represents the for ward 
whee’s, & the blank places on the hind wheels to show where the bills are, ¢ the plough, d the coverer run- 
ning with an angle of 45 degrees, replacing the carth thrown out by the plough, e the mitre gear of the 
dropping wheels, g the cups, with moveable bo:toms to increase or diminish the quantity of seed at pleasure, 
h the boxes containing the seed, é the tube to convey the sced to the pl. ugh, k the slide or gate to regulate 
the depit of seed under the dropping wheel. 

L have al-o iachines for planting one row of corn, horse power, which may be arranged to drop the corit 
any distance apart, from a continued drill, to hills of five feet ormore, It will also drop two or more kinds 
of ezed in the game row, a’ given pointa, and may be applied t» dropping the fine manure in the hil’ with 
The same principle applics to the hand drille, tor sowing or planting the seeds for the various root 

1 have alsoa plan for sowing wheat in drills or broad cast, which will app y to all grains and 
I have appointed J. scott & Co., 21 Cortiand street, New York, 
event to manufacture and sell the above describe d machines, were they can be seen nt any time. , All orders 
from any part of the United S:ates, post paid, directed to them, will be prompily attended to. J hose wish- 
ing to obtain machines for the coming spring, will do well to order them soon, I intend myself. Providence 
permitting, to travel through the western and southern states this fall and coming winter, to introduce the 
above articles where they way be wanted. ne aa 

E fitors of agricultural papers generally, and all papers friendly to egricniiural improvements, are invited 
to give the above euch notice as they may think practicable. They will ole confer a favor tothe st bseriber 
by sending him a copy containing their quotations and remarks, directed to his residence. aa 

Muarthorough, Vt. __ CALVIN OLDS. 


tire seed. 
crops, &c. \ 
gross seed, together with the fine manures. 





Report of the Committce on Silk, ; 3d. Samples of Sulphur and Orange cocoons, fed 
A! the Fair of the N. ¥. Stete Agricult:aal Society on Muiticanlis and were a fine size and firm. Mr. 
| Leonard also exhibited a model of a feeding frame, 
combining much that is useful with some that is new. 
|The ingennity, pereeverance and success of Mr. 
| Leonard commends bim to the approbatory notice of 


at Syracuse. 
The committee on Silk Culture have examined 
sunples submitted for inspection by the following per- 


60N8: te ! f Mae j the Society, and a worthy example to all who may 
n . » > , Niac. | a8 7 
Troms Metres, of tae town and connty of Mace) feel disposed to enter upon the silk culinre. 
ison: By Tuomas Goovsrnr, of Utica, Oneida county : 
y 


lat. Four ekeina of reeled silk, of diffrent num- 
. 7 fe: ‘flore ‘ae 
vers of filaments to each thread, and ‘ed on diflerent clean, but not boiled cut, in fine order for manu‘ac 
varieties of eens ‘ - - || turing. 
21. Several varieties of coc»ons, fed on different) . ~ . ' 
ng ; ; : 21. A ss 103 ierced cocoon 
~zarieties of the Morus multicnulis, and made by differ- | 1. A sample of floss from pierced cocoons boiled, 


| f P | free from gum and drawn out in roping form and 
7 kinds vorms, as the Peanut, Su! bur Orange H ‘ Sage ; ; 

aa os is - ages ' ' , ?! wound in balls without twist, and about the size o! 
an! Two Crop. 


3 4 . oranges, which he is instructed ia the form and condi- 
31. A fine, but small, om af euning 2. . ‘tion for ‘the article to be marketed. : 
4th. He showed a sample of the trees and leaves of | 34. ¥ 4 : ee iain 
. , hich he calls Morus Oregona, | od, ery hine specimens o onenens In point of sz 

a viriety of Mulberry w a ; j and firmness, from the Orange, Sulphur, and Peanut 

wh cb he represents as possessing excellencies not to preter ’ S i 

be found in any other ; his cocoons were very fine, | ’ P ; : sa 

and bis samples of silk showed an elegant lustre; his! 4th. A smple of rec!ed silk, a worthy article for 

trees were very small, but their leaves large, and ta- lustre, evenness and strength, wroughton the Ped 
ken all together were meritorious, However much | mmontese and Dennis silk reels, ; 

the Comittee may have been please] with Mr. Mel- | Sth. A Multicautis tree of the present year’s grow th 

jen’s samples, they would have been more gratiticd (and not far from the average growth of his lot ) 

bad thev been larger. | nearly nine feet high, with leaves secompanying it. 
By M>. Ronis, of Brighton, Monroe county : (although plucked from it.) measuring thirteen by 
A anuill sainple of sewing silk, manufactured very | fourteen inches. 7 Dats 7 
han isomely. dyed and put up with taste and success.| 6 h. One bent of his C.- inet Feeding and Wind 
worthy of encourage nent to all new beginners ing Frame, full nIze. _ : 
By Mra. Metors Suove, of the town and county This Frame, inthe opinion of the committee, pos 
of Onandaga : | SCRSOS advantages which should Jecommend it to the 
A large samp'e of sewing silk, successfully manu. | attention and cansidernton of silk growers. I: is a 
factured, and that upon the common spinning. wheel , neat an} compac: structure, occupying little room, re- 
and reel, handsome!y skeined, after having beea beau- , quiring less labor in tending, and rendering greater 
tifully colored, and all this w thont es eat: — facilities for winding, than most articl:s of this kind 
ing much perseverence and crowned with correspond. | in use, 

* aramid | By Mrs, Danios Carter, of East Bioonfield, On- 
By Mr. Lroxarn, of Carthage, Jefferson county : | tario county. ; 
Ist. A sample of beautiful floss from the pierced | Jat. A sample of fair encoons of the P anut variety. 

cocoons. together with samples of knitting yarn man- | 21. A large sample of sewing silk. pretty well man 

ufactured therefrom, a valuable article. ufactured, and very euceessfully dyed, exhibiting (as 

2J. Anelegant samp'e of reeled silk with a large | she informed us) seventy different shades of color, 
sanple of sewing silk, all handsumely manufactured | 3d. A very handsome piece or specimen of Black 
in hia own family, and upon the ordinary spinning- | Fringe. 

wheel and reel—the sewing of beautiful and various} 4ih. One pair of lad‘es’ 

solors, a very euccesaful experiment. of mitta, 


Ist. A specimen of outside floss, perrectly neat and 
i: y 


stockings, blrc’s,and a pair 











| 5th. One elegant reticule, 1 puree, 2 pair mitts, al] 
ry net work, manufactured from yarn prepared from 

"8. 

6th. One piece of cloth, 1 apron, 2 handkerchiefs, 
together with yarn enough already colored to make 
2U yards of cloth, all of which articles and yarn well 
prepared from flose, and is the work of her own 
hands ; she informed the committee that her oO. 
coons measured one hundred busi e's; the many. 
facturing, all performed with housekold implementg 
only. Enterpriee, industry, and success like this, 
shou'd not pass the committce nor the Society, up. 
heeded or unrewcrded 

By the Agent of the Siate Prison, at Auburn: 

A fine sample of sewing silk fiom convict's labor 
which for uniformity and equality of filament, lustre 
of staple, brilliancy of colors and tacte of putting up, 
would not diseredit an Italian factory, and is tot ¢ 
Sue of New York, an encouraging carnest of what 
we may expect with the advantage of a few years’ ¢x. 
perience. 

The committee recommend that a premium be 
awarded to Mrs. D. Carter, of East Bloonsfield, for 
samples of 100 skeins of sewing silk of 74 differe;t 
shadcs, samples of fringe and silk prepared for weay. 
ing, ] pair silk hose, 2 pair mitts, 1 purse, a piece of 
cloth trom silk floss, a ;remium of $20. 

To Mrs. Melora Shove, Onondega, for 100 skeing 
of sewing silk, a premium of $10. 

To Mra, Harvey Baldwin, Syracuse, for ep< cimens 
of Needle work, a prize. 








New-York Agricultural Society. 
Annual Meeting, Jan. 18 and 19, 1842. 


Ata meeting of the Executive Commitice, beld at 
A!bany,on the 20th October, A. Watsn, Eeq. of 
Lausingburg, in the chair, it was unanimouely te. 
| solved, that the Premium list for Field Crops Butter 
| and Cheese, be enlarged and amended s0 as to road ss 
| loilows : 
| PREMIUMS ON BUTTER AND CIIEESE. 
| For the ! est sempte of Butter, not less than 100 pounds,.@9 

For the second best... . 
| For the third best. ....do....... 
| For the best sample of Cheese, over one Sear old, not less 

Se GE PRE,» 0. 6 60s 6000s cheese eo 00s eee 
For the second best, do.....e+- 08O. sc ccceccces 
For the best do., less ihun one yeur ol, not less than 200 

POONER, « 6 6 06:60 06660 60 80008008 6 6 ome es oun 


the second best dd. ccc ccccc cc oeOrcccccccce MD 





Ge? ** “cccusceedBeovesd 


erre eerers | 


| For 


Tke butter offered for premiums may be presented 
in tubs, jarsor firkins. Erch lot must be numbered 
but not marked, and any public or known mark must 
be completely concealed, nor must the competitors be 
present. In default of either of these requisitions the 
ciaimont will not be emited to a premium. 

The claimants for premiums on butter, must state 
in Writing, the number of cows kept on hia farm ; his 
mode of keeping; the treatment of the cream and 
milk before churning ; the mode of churning, winter 
and summer ; the methed of freeing the butter from 
the milk ; the quantity and kind of ealt necd ; wheth- 
er snitpeter or any othersubstanccs have tecn employ- 
(dj; the best time for churning and keeping buticr in 
hot weataer; and the beet mode of preserving it in 
and through the summer and winter, and in what 
ves-eis, 

Tose who present cheese for the premiums offered, 
must state in writing the number of cows kept; 
whether the cheese is made from one, two or more 
milkings; whether any addition is made of ercam; the 
quant ty end kind of salt weed ; the quantity of rennet 
used and the mode of preparing it ; the mode of pres 


sure end the treatment of the cheese afterwards. 


PREMIUMS FOR FIELD CROPS. 















Fer tae secnnd best, ccecccccccccoccceeccceses 


| 
| ediehieres CO WLOtccccscccccccscc ccc MD 
| For the seromd bert,. . ccc ccccccevcescoccesces @ 
| For the twat acre of Barley,. 2... ccccccccceccccces JS 
| or the spcond beste. wc rcccccccrccccccccceccs & 
| Forthe beet nere Of Ryticccccccccccccccccescece 
| For the second bes y. occ ee eee eee eee eee eee aees 8 
| Porthe tout acre ef Quts,.. . co ccccccccccccccceses 
| Matha teen ks<4 + x 000000066 600C000 ean 8 
| ih, GUNN AT EE * ORs «6 00066 0.02% 20 08e0e eee 
| Por ‘he socandlem,. . .ccccciccciseceseccoccess 
The hest acre of Potatoes,. occc ce ccccesccccccces IB 
| For the second hes... Coe cecesososcocececesse © 
| Rew nere of Sugar Beeia,. ..-ccccccc cece ccccce BS 
Por the seennd heat,. wccccccescccscsccccccccccee B 
| test acre of fiutn Bags,. +. 2 tndee 4000 eee see 
| For she second 8.06*,. cc ce ccccccccccsccccccsee @ 
| See hee abel Cee. o 6600 6% ds ccccseccease © 
| Partha wocamd Beit... sc ccccccccsesscedessncstte @ 
Fe Ee ee eee, 
t 
} 


Those who present claims to preminms for farm 
crops must state in writing the following particulars: 
the condition of the eoil at the con:menccment of cu'- 
t.vation for the crop; the previous cultivatien, pro 
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duct and manure used upon it; the quantity of ma- 
nure the present season ; the quantity of sced used ; 
the time and man.er of sowing, cleaning and harvest- 
ing the crop ; the amount of the crop etermined by 
actual measurment ; and the expense of cultivation. 
The land shall be ineasured by come sworn surveyor, 
and the claimant of the premium, with one other per- 
gon shall certify to the above particulars. 

Applicants for the premiums on butter, cheese and 
farm crops, must make known their determination to 
Letuer TUCKER, Albany, (if by letter, post paid,) on 
or before the firet of January next, and the parcels de- 

ited in such place in Albany asthe Ex Commitee 
may hereafter direct, cx Tuesday morning the 18ch 
of January, before ten o’ciock, at which time the 
committee will proceed to examine the lot offered for 


premiums. 





Hints for the Month. 

Winter is now upon us—and the farmer must be 
vigilent to secure what he has gained by the labor of 
summer. Flocks and herds need close attention, or 
they will soon lose much that has been gained by ball 
a year’s care. 

“Animals thrive rapidly in warm weather—this 
thriving may be continued through winter, by creating 
artificially the advantages of summer; for instance, 
~The green and succulent food of summer is imitat- 
ed by feeding roots copiously; 

The comfort of summer may in some degree be 
conferred by having good stablea and other shelters; 

And other things may add materially to these, as 
the frequent salting of food; the f:ee use of good 
liner; and constant supply of pure fresh water:— 

Ty fed an animal on dry food exclusively, would 
be like feeding aman on dry Indian meal, which 
would be rather hard; 

To deprive it of shelter, would be like making a 
man sleep in the snow drift, which would be rather 
cold; 

And to deprive a man of drink and condiment, he 
would think was rather short allowance. All would 
have a tendency to thin off bia flesh; and what would 
redace the flesh of a man, would tend to reduce the 
flesh of an animal. A want of comfort ia a waste of 


flesh. 
Horses that haverun to grass all the past season, 


should not be kepton dry hay and giain; the danger 
of disease, so common at this season, would be grea*- 
ly lessened, if they had a liberal supply of roots. They 
goon learn to eat all kinds. 

Be very careful not to waste fodder—have good 
racks and feeding troughs. 

Chop up cornstalks finely for cattle; the body of the 
stalks, usually wasted, is the richest part. If Wim. 
Webb of Delaware, can make 1,000 Ibe of sugar 
from an acre of cornatalks, after the leaves are strip- 
po? off, such rich and sugary fodder should not be 
thrown away. Salt it and meal it, and they will soou 


eat it. 
Straw, or coarse hay, sprinkled with brine, is read- 


ily eaten by cattle, and the salt does them good. 
Thresh your grain soon, before the rats eat it. 
Repair broken tools, and procure new ones, of the 
very best construction only. 
Read the New Genesce Farmer for the past and 
present year, make a memorandum of every thing 
worth practising, arrange thesc memoranda for every 
week next season, and put them into actual opera:ion 
aseach proper season arrives. Pursuing this coutee, 
will make, in a few years, any man of decent common 
sense a first rate practical farmer. Try, if you have 
any doubt,—and if you have zot, try. ° 
01> Don’t forget to send your half-a-dollar for the 
next volume of the Farmer, aad ask your neighbor to 
do likewise. 





Dry Feet. 
Observing in the last New Genesee Farmer a pre- 


tion of the feet from damp and wet, a matter of mach 
importance, as well conducive to healt! as to comfort, 
{ take the liberty of giving a better composition. [t 
ia in fact the same receipt, (which I found a year ago 
in another agricultural paper, } but 8» mach improyed 
upon that I think it worthy of record. 

The tar on (or rather in) the soles, I have used for 
a great number of years, and have found that it nor 
only made my boots water proof, but nearly proof 
against wearing out. The receipt is as fillows, and 
ia to be used for the * uppers’’ only. 

Neats-fuot oll, .....cceccccccceccccs § pint. 
GE, 6cnnc conser ctensccncecase- 5 OS 
Spirits Turpentine, ......ecccceses 1 dow 

ils cthavnckdaneseneseseeesnsessee 1 do. 
Burgundy Pitch,....csccsccececeees § dd. 

To be slowly melted together and well incorporated 
by stirring, taking care not to set the mass on fire, as 
the articles are all highly inflamable. 

The boots being damp, the composition is to be 
spread on with a small brush, taking care to cover the 
seems well, and then allowed to dry. The applica- 
tion to be renewed until the leather is saturated. 

The above is for the @upper leathers’’—for the 
geles, tar alone is the best application, to be put on 
while hot, the boots also having been by the fire, co 
that the soles are quite warm. If there is no grease or 
other foreign matter on the soles, three or four, and 
sometimes more, coats will sink into the leather. I 
must also be uscd until the soles are completely satu- 
rated. 

Boots whether ** new’’ or old, (provided they are 
sqund) will, by the above, be rendered entirely water 
proof, and the leather not only retain its elasticity, but 
become soft and pliable, and less liable to crack, as 
well as much mote durable. 

Nor will there be the objection that there ia to boots 
rendered water proof by linings of gui elastic; for 
these being also air tight, the feet are kept, when ex- 
ercised, in a constant state of perspi‘ation, which is 
very uncomfortable as well a3 prejudicial to health. 

The trcub'e of preparing bouts afier the above di- 
rections is very trifling, and any one once having tried 
it, and experienced the comfort of being all day in 
the snow and slush without having wet feet, will 
never fail to continue the use of it. V. 

Cazsnoria, Nov. 20, 1811. 





[We borrow the following dialogue fiom the New 
England Farmer, but hape our readers will consider 
the sentiments our own, and addressed to them indi- 
vidually.] 

Lend us a Hand. 

Farmer A. Yes, Mr. Editor—I'm not very busy 
now—I'll give you a lift. W?! at do you want done. 

FEditor.—1 want you, now that you have got your 
fall work well done up, and can spare a little time, to 
write out an account of your preeess in reclaiming 
that meddcw of yours, where you now eut 24 tone of 
English bay per acre. 

Farmer A. 1 thought you asked for a hand—that 
[ could have len: ; but you seem to be calling tor head 
work, and that’s quite another affair; { don’t know 
about that, 

Editor. I want the hand at the pen. 

Farmer A. At the pen that's wire it dont’t work 
very well: it’s too stitf for pen work—let it go w 
the shovel, or spade, or hoe, and it feels at home, and 
will work well, and che bead will work with it down 
in the ditch ; but when you come to put the buge paw 
upon white paper, the head won't work right, and the 
fingers don’t move right. I don’t know, Mr. Eaitor, 
about my helping you. 

Editor. Well, suppose none of you practical men 
write, how shall I make up such a paper as you want ? 
The facts which common farmers give to one another 
through the papers, are the most instructive and use- 
ful part of our weekly sheet; and if you wont tell 
what you have done, and farmer B, won't tell what 
he has done—if all the otkers all the way down the 
alphabet won't tell—why then the editor can’t furnish 


most. He can theorize and give advice, and extrac 
from other publications ; but he can’t get hold of the 
important tacts, unless you—yes, you, and others like 
you, will “ lend a band’’ and a head too. Come, 
now, farmer A., give us a few lines, and set a good 
example. 

Farmer A. Fact, Mr. Editor, what you say. takes 
a leetle o' the starch out o, my fingers. I never see’d 
the matter jst in that light afore. I want to know 
how neighber D. raised his hunder’d bushels of corn 
to the acre ; and how Mr, W. raised his ‘leven hun- 
der’d of taters I'diike to have ‘um write all about 
it; what kind o’ Jand ’t was—how muc!: they plow’d 
it, dung’d it, and work’don't. Yee, I'd eartinly like 
to know all about it. But as to my medder, Mr. Ed- 
itor, why it’s done pretiy well, as to that, Ido gita 
good crop of English hay where I did n’t git nothing 
to speak on, and that poor siuff. I'd iike to know 
how other folks work it, and if you ran’ly think, Mr. 
Editor. that my writing would set them at it— why 
then I'll try. 

Fditor. That's right, sir—that’s rigbt. Now, 
farmers, send in your statements, without farther in- 
vitation. , 





Make Liome Hlappy. 
It is a duty devolving upon every member of a fam- 
ilv to endeavor to make a!l belonging to it happy.— 
This may, with a very little pleasant exertion be done 
Lt every one contribute gone tuing towards improv- 
ing the grounds belonging to the:r house. If the 
house is old and uncomfortable let cach exert himee'f, 
to render it better and more pleasant. If it is good 
and pleasant, let ench strive still further to adurn it.— 
Let flowering shrubs and trees be planted, aid vines 
ani woodbines be trailed around the windows and 
doors, add interesting volum s to the family Library ; 
lire articles of furniture to replace those which ere 
fast wearing out; wait upon and anticipate «ach otb- 
er’s wants and ever have a ple::sant smile for all and 
each 
Make home happy! Parents ought to teach this 
leeson in the nursery, and by the fire side ; give it the 
weight of their precept and example. If they would 
ours would be a happy and more virtuous country— 
Drunkennesg, profanity, and other disgusting vices, 
wou!ld die away ; they co.ld not live in the influence 
of a lovely and refined home. 
Does any ove think, ** 1 am poor and have to work 
hard wo get enough to sustain life and cannot find time 
to spend in making our old house more attroctive.*’ 
Think again! is’there not some time every day which 
yon spend in idleness, or smoking, or mere liatlese- 
nese, which might be spent about your homes 7— 
** Flowers are God's smiles,’’ said Wilberforce, and 
they are as beautiful beside the cottage’as the palace,and 
may be enjoyed by the inhabitants of the one as well 
og the other. There are but few homes in our coun- 
try which might not be made more beautiful and at- 
tractive, not to strangers only, but to their inmates. — 
Let every one study then, and work, to make wheter. 
er pince they may be in, so attractive that the hearte of 
the absent ones may go back to it as the Dove did to 
the ark of Noah.—American Furmer. ; 

I: is not essential to the happy home that t' ere 
should be the luxury of the carpeted fluor, the richly 
cushioned sofa, the soft shade of the astral lampe. 
These elegancies gi!d the apartments but they reach 
not the heart. Ji is neatnesa, order, and a cheerful 
heart which makes home that sweet pavadice it is so 
often found to be. There is joy, as real, as heartfelt, 
by the cot'age fireside as in the most splendid saloons 
of wealth aad refinement. Whata lovely picture has 
Burns given us of the return of the coitager to hie 
home, after the labors of the day. 

At lenyth his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath the shelter of an age! tree, 
The expectant wee things, toddling stagger through, 
To meet their da¢, with fluttering noise and glee. 
His clean hearth stone, hts thrif.ie wife’s sinile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a!l his werry carking cares beguil, 

And makes him quite forget his labor and his toil. 

The luxuries and elegancies of life are not to be de- 
apised. They are to be received with gratitude to 
Him who-has provided them for ourenjoyment. But 
their possession does not ensure happineas. The sour- 
ces of true joys are not so shallow. Some pereone, 
like some reptiles, have the faculty of extracting poi- 
son from every thing that is beautiful and sweet; 
others, like the bee, will gather honey from sources in 
which we should think no sweet could be found. 
The cheerful heart, like the kaliedescope, causes most 
discordant materials to arrange themselves into har- 
mony and beauty. 











paration for ** New Boots,’’ and believing the protec- 


all that you want—he can’t furnish what you want 





Talk little and say much. 
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On the Different Breeds of Cattle. 
To the Editors of the New Genesee Furmer. 


Gent :--At the present time there appears to bea 
great diversity of opinions in regard to the different 
kinds or breeds of cattle which are best calculated for 
the farmers of our Northern latitudes. What conclu- 
sion can a disintcrested person arrive at, if be is gov- 
erned by the different articles which are penned on 
this subject? Were we governed by all that contend 
for the increased value of the different varieties of neat 
stock, we might arrive at a safe determination upon 
this point, yet but few of our farmers are able, and if 
80, willing to go into the rearing of those breeds which 
stand in higher order than our native stock, as all en- 
terprising men are willing to be governed by the ex- 
perience of those peisons or nations that have excelled 
in that kind of business which is necessary in a course 
of farming operations. I{ we place due credit to all 
that have written on this subject, and no doubt from 
a thorough conviction of the truth of their observa- 
tiona in this branch of business, we slall find that all, 
or nearly so, vary in their observations according as 
they are interested, consequently we farmers must be 
governed by those who have two or more of the dif- 
ferent kinds, &c. : Devons, Durhams, and Herefords 
which seem to stand pre-eminent amongst all distin- 
guished breeders, both in England and the United 
States. Yet, in England, we find avaricty of con- 
flicting opinions in regard to the above breeds as in the 
Statea, for instance--in Cultivator, Vol, 8th, No. 1, 
page 15, we find a Mr. Price in England, challeng- 
ing the Kingdom to produce as fine a stock of cattle 
aa those reared by him, which were pure I[lerefords. 
But on reading farther we find a Mr. Bates who was 
ready to meet him in his challenge by producing e 
stock of pure Durhams; but sickness of the former 
gentleman was the cauze of the failure in the testing 
between the exccedingly fine qualities of those two 
stocks, which wou'd have been a great point decided 
if disinterestedly upon their true merits. Mr. Bates 
remarks that he thinks the very best Short Horns, | 
which are only afew, are capable of improving all otb- | 
er stocksin the Kingdom, yet he says the common 
Darhams are inferior to the Devons, Herefords and 
others, which is candid in him. Itseems also, from 
the statement of Mr. Howard of Gainsville, Ohio, 
that in the year 1825, there were sent from England, 
as a present to the Massachusetts Agricultural Society 
a true Hereford Cow and Bull, from Sir Isaac Coffin, 
of the Royal Navy, which proved a great acquisition 
to the stock of that country, and were highly appreci- 
ated by the teamsters from their fine horns, 
stately gait, powerful draught and beautiful mahogr- 
ny color, &c. 
In the same article which will be found in Cul. 
Vol. &, No. I, page 19, he says—‘*I will here re- 
mark that [ knew many and owned several of the pro 
geny of the improved Short Horn Bull Admiral 
(which animal was also sent as a present by the same 
Mr. Coffin to the Massachusetts Agricultural Society ) 
and | have no bes:tation in saying thatfor the ordini- 
ry usesto which cattle are applied in the Northern 
section of our country [ considered the stock of the 
Hereford Bull alluded to decicetly preferable. ? Next 
we hear from a very intellizen. rearer of stock, Mr. 
Hepburn in Cul., Vol. 8, No. 2, page 33, in an arti- 
cle which says, ‘* that an argument to prove that the 
Herefurds are an aboriginal race is the largeness of the 
head and thickness of tne neck when compar- 
ed with the Devon cattle :’’"—Further he states, 
*¢ were it not for the white face, thick neck, and large 
head, it would not be easy at ali times t> distinguish 
a light Hereford froma heavy Devon,” &e. &c. Tlie 
ideas are quoted from Youatt. I would here remark, 
that by some the Herefords are considered a distinct 
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race of cattle, by others across of the Devon, with 
some larger breed. From the beat of eources of informa- 
tion, I should think that they were most certainly a 
cross of the Devons with most probably the Durhams. 
In support of this I would also refer the reader to an 
article witten by Judge Buell, in Cul., Vol. 5, No.1, 
page 8, headed ‘‘ Select Breeds of Cattle.’’ He also, 
in the same aeticle quotes from a British author in 
high termsof a cross between the Holderness and 
Durbam for the dairy, and erds in these words: ** The 
Devons were introduced inte Berkshire county some 
dozen years ago, by Col. Dwight, and at the last fair 
in that county we thought the working cattle surpass- 
ed any we had before seen, and we attribute their ex 

cellence in a great measure to the Devon blood which 
we saw strongly developed in some of the finest indi- 
viduals. We unhesitatingly recommend a cross of 
the Devons upon our native cattle, a3 a certain means 
of improving both their working and fattening proper- 
ties.” Inthe foreguing extracts which are only a 
few that might be cited from good authority, what 
course is it proper to pursue in getting certain and cor- 
rect information, so that in improving our stock we 
shall not be disappointed but what we have the best 
animals for the country ed latitude in which we live ? 
[ am aware that it is impossible to have a breed) ol 
cows which will keep fut and give great quantities of 
milk. 

I would upon the whole, from the conflicting opin- 
ions and views of those who are interested in rearing 
and selling their stock, that farmers who are wishing 
to improve their stock, (and I doubt not but what all 
are,) that a course of inquiry be instituted from those 
gentlemen who have Bulls and stock to sell—setting 
forth by their own statements, and corroberated by the 
certificates of their neighbors, what has been the 
course pursued in feeding their improved stock, in 
comparison with their other stock, and the result ac- 





cordingly. For instance, if a cow gives 25 quarts of 
milk per day on the same feed of another cow which 
gives only 20 quarts, then state the different results 
uf buiter made from the milk of each which may easi- 
ly be done by the Lactometer which is a tube of glass 
graduated, which readily shows the rercentum—as | 
presume all are aware that it is not the best cow in all 
cases Which gives the most milk, as experiments go 
some cases the milk 
gooduess some 50 per cent, accor ling to quality 


two show that in varies in 
In 
short, we wart to arrive atthe fact which breed of 
caite will produce the most net profit from the same 
teed—-requiring each breed to stand the severity of the 
elimate alike. Ia conelusion I would ask of Mr. 
Sheffer which he considers tiie best breed of catue, the 
Darkim orthe Devon? as I seein the report of a visi: 
ot Rawson Harmon jr., of Wheatland, in the August 
number of the New Genesee Farmer that he has both 
kinds of Bulls on h's farm.——Also state which of these 
two breeds he considers best for the majority of farm- 
ers in Genesee county. State fully which will stand 
our cold winters best, fed as is the case of the exten- 
sive wheat grower in this county.--Also which are the 
most prefi able to raise for the eastern market, consid- 
ering the keeping, Kc. By answering these ques- 
tions he wili confer a favor on 

Yours Truly, 
Nor. 14. A. SUBSCRIBER. 
On the Importance and Utility of the Dissemi= 
nation of Knowledge Among Farmers. 


Genesee Ca. 





Messrs. Evrrors,-~I owe an apology to you, if not 
‘o your readers, for the delay in further considering 
the subject proposed in my first article, which per- 
haps was hardly worth the epace it occupied in your 
p: pr, and still less the attention of your numerous 
eade “3, thongh honored by an insertion. 

1 am aware that, in treating upon subjects about 
which there bas been much said and written, there is 








great danger of falling into old and beaten 
where nothing new can be introduced to ALtrACt the 
attention of .he reader. If in the further remarhy 
which J shall submit on the subject already introdye, 
ed, I may be so fortunate as to present some conside,, 
ations that will not have a ** hackneyed’’ appearance 
I shall consider that neither my time, nor YOU space, 
will be unprofitably occupied. 





I propose to speak mainly of the importance of 
dissemination of knowledge among farmers, ag jh 
greatest .{ not the only means of establishing & pro | 
per system of human economy in eociety, and agit 
surest method of procuring the greatest amount of», 
cial happiness. ‘1 here would be but little to compep, 
sate for the toil and exercise of the mind and body jp 
procuring something beyond a competency of food anj 
raiment, if the demands of nature did not also regnip 
every man to provide for certain social duties and gj. 
vantages. The elements which compose the bestr, 
gulated and best organized society, experience teach 
us, may by comprehended under the heed of virty 
and wisdom. ‘This idea may be at variance with the 
prevailing notions of the day, still it is acknowledge 
by the candid and reffecting portions of community, 
over whom custom as yet, has not had sufficient inf, 
ence to make them mistake the irne test of cheracter, 
{: isa popular, and may be said to be a prevailing & 
lusion, to judge of the shadow instead of the substanc | 
of what in fac: constitutes a character for worthy as. | 
sociation. The modern notion of refinement, hes se 
up an arbitrary rule, by which external appcarane 
and outward show, accompanied by certain set forms 
of ceremony and etiquette, are made requisite qualif. 
cations for such as wish to mingle in what is called 
polished socicty. Thus it frequently bappens, thn 
the most worthy, are overlooked and neglected, from 
the fact, that the fashion of their dress, and their wan 
of that grace wich constitntes an exquisite bow ;--they 
are called ** aokward fellows’? because they have not 
learned to play the hypocrite in those absurd notions 
with which community has already been too much | 
fooled. The dignity which always gracea a manof 
refined talents, a bright intelleet and a well stored 
mind, all, tending e:pecially to qualify for social du 
ties, are now looked upon by the devotees of fashion, 
as secon lary considerations, and by too many who 
pretend to take the lead in giving a direction to pub- 
lic opinion, as of little consequence. And it is tobe | 
regretted, that wealth, power and education are made | 
the evil instrumcnta to produce the advancement of 
such a state of things, when, on the contrary they 
might be the means,and God who gives, grants them, for 





' 
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no other purpose, than as elements ministering in the 
establishment of sound principles, which insure true 
freedom of action, and the enjoyment of both bedy 
and soul, 

‘The aceupation of a farmer is looked upon, by the 
class a'luded to, as disqualifying him for the bigh 
rank they haye assumed for themselves, while the dis- 
ernment and common sense of the man who tills the 
soil, forbids that he should desire such associations, or 
envy their station, in preference to the peace and I 
tranquility of hisown. Properly considered, there ia 
no situation in life, in which a man may be placed, 
affording him greater advantages, than that of a farm- 
er. ‘This proposition needs only to be reflected upon,in 
order to become at once convinced that itistrue. Where 
in all the other occupations in which men are engaged 
can there be found so much time for reflection, and | 
where the mind is ieft free to form sound views, | 
without being contaminated by the evil associations 
of such as are not permitted to enjoy the b'essings of 
so favorable a retirement. It is a common error 
among farmers, that the business in which they are en- 
gaged, shuts them out from the enjoyment of advant- 
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so abundantly secured to other men. What are 
commonly called great advantages are by no means 
gecured alone to any one class of society; indeed, there 
ja but little worth seeking for, but what may be ob- 
tained by all who are willing to make the effort. The 

jdea that a polished education is an indispencable re 
quisite for the acquirement of knowledge, and that 
great Jearning will only enable one to possess intelli- 
gence, ig not only erroneous, but a misehievious con- 
ception of the mind. For such as would arrogate to 
themselves the right of monopoly over the abundant 
streams which are pouring into the mind of every one, 
the lights of knowledge and intelligence, it 1s nut sur- 
prising to bear them advance such an idea. Upon the 
importance of education we cannot however place too 
bigh an estimate, for the benefits which it bas and ul- 
timately must bestow upon mankind. But it is only 
when education ie used as a meansof enlarging the 
eapeeity of the mind and prepares an individual to fili 
some useful etation in society, that the greatest good 
will result from it. And on the contrary, if used as 
the instrunent of producing those sichly plants, too 
frequently sent forth from our echools of learning to play 
the fup or the pisno, it overloads society witha set of 
nseless beings, that are a burthen uponit. From the 
knowledge of educated men Agriculture has not failed 
to receive important aids, but not, when compared 
with other things of less importanee, its due propor- 
tion of benefits. When eonsidered a science, as it 
truly is, it is easy to conceive that the study of it 
might profitably occupy the most polished mind, and 
perhaps there is nota science from which educated 
men, who strive to apply their knowledze to useful 
purposes, have derived greater pleasure, than from the 
study of the principles which cause the earth to pro- 
duce all the wealth of which individuals or even na- 
tions can boast. I ven‘ure to predict, that no onc 
wlio has applied hie talent, education, or experience, 
tothe examination of the most eimple principles of 
husbandry, but what has found an ample scope for the 
profitable employment of either. But while such as are 
engaged in what are termed ‘ profeseional pureuits,”’ 
are obliged to become acquainted wiih the ancient 
languages, in order to be familiar with certain obscure 
terms and phrases, the farmer has no occasion to 
search out any but the most simple terms to gain al 
the knowledge his most ardent desires may demand. 
In the school of practice he bas daily opportunity for 
gaining knowledge, while at the same time, experi- 
ence and practical observation, will enable him to 
demons‘rate every principle connected with the busi- 
neaa of his life, Comparatively but few engaged in it, 
consider how important is the calling of a farm- 
er, and many have settled down under the con- 
viction that chance or neceesity has compelled them to 
filla station, ifan opportunity bad offered, their choice 
would not have dictated. From this, perhaps, more 
than any other cause, the but too prevalent idea has 
originated, that this lacs of our fellow citizens are eet 
down as only worthy of the associations of the ‘ se- 
cond class."” What error has fuiled to do in fill.ng 
the minds of many with felse notions, prejudice bas 
not failed to accomplish the whole work ; and there- 
fore it is, that a more general dissemination of knowl- 
edge may be considered necessary. 
In my next it will be my purpose not to deal so 
much as heretofore in general remarks, but shall en- 
deavor to confine myself to a more particular epplica 

tion of the subject. Yours, &c., 
Batavia, Oct. 2th. 1841. ce. FFs 
For the New Genesee Farmer 
Annual Exhibition 


Of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society—Horti- 
culture in Monroe County, &c. ge. 


It will doubtless be gratifying to the friends of Hor- 
ticulture throughout the conntry,to hear something of 








the late Annual Exhibition of the Macsachuseits Hor 
ticultural Society, held on 22d 23d and 24th of Sept. 
From the report published in the October number oj 
the Magazine of Horticulture, it appears that the va- 
riety of Fruits was greater than any ever before exhi- 
bited in the United States, Mr. Manning, of Salem, 
the greateat promulogiet in America, sent one hundred 
and thirty kinds af Pears; Mr. Wilder, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, fifty; Mr. Cushing, forty, 
and many other gentlemen, thiity, twenty and ten 
each. A magnificent pyramid of Grapee, comprising 
twelve varieties on a base of Peachcs, Nectarince and 
Plums was presented by Mr. Haggertson Gardener to 
J.P. Cushing, Esq. The exhibition of vegetables 
was also unusually good. Tie Dab}ia show for sur- 
passed any previous exhibition of this splendid flower 
by the Society, and the number of Pot plants, Cut 
flowers, Boquets, &c., wes very great. 

At the close of the exhibition the members cele brat- 
ed the 13th anniversary by a dinner, after which sev- 
eral excellent addressce were delivered and appropri 
ate tonsts and sentiments were given,--of the latter 
we have selected the following, as our limited space 
will not admit of ee all :— 

Agriculture and HorTiculture—The first a nation’s 

greatest wealth, the next, its greatest luxury. 
The Cultivation of the Earth—It was the first act 
of civilization, is te basis of all other branehcs of im- 
dustry and is the chief suurce of the prosperity and the 
wealth of nations. 

Tie Primeval Employment of Man—To dress the 
garden and keep it. 

Horticultural Sucicties—“ Fiscal corporations’* 
whose capital stock is a well cultivated Band of Suit, 
whose Direclors are producers, whose depositurs get 
cent ver cent for their inrestments, whose exchangus 
are never below par, and which **‘ operate per se over 
the Union.”’ 

The Mussachusetta Horticultural Society —Ite birth 
day opened a new era in the borticultme of New 
Eng'and. 

The Rose—While we acknowledge her rs Queen 
at the courtof Flora, weare bappy to recognize among 
our guests tae distinguished representauve* of that 
Queen, whose Kingdom have adopted in thc Rose 
their Floral emblem. 

Horticulture—The art which strews our paths with 
Roses—loads onr tables with luxuries, and crowns our 
labors with the rick fruits of conventment and happi- 
ness. 

Woman—" A seedling sprung frem Adani’s si le, 

A most CELESTIAL SHOOT, 


Beeane of Paradise the pride, 
And bore a WORLD OF FRcIT.” 


and much remains yet to be published. This Society 
in the country. 


room ; and by steady and persevering efforts worthy 
of all praise, they have gradually advanced se that now 


England, but to the country at large. 
a prominent member of the Suciety, in speaking o 


tions ? 
exhausted on this subject.’’ 


We cannot but do injustice in this brief notice to 
the report, which occupies nine pages of the Magozine, 


is one of the most useful and flourishing of the kind, 
But 13 years ago since it was orga- 
nized ; their mectings were at first held in a smal! 


they occupy a spacious hall in Tremont Row, Boston. 
It would be impossible to estimate the advantnges 
which have resulted from their labors,not only to New 
Mr. Walker, 


this, remarked, ** who cen receunt its acts and th 
benefits thereof to the community and after genera- 
Had [ the eloquence of a Cicero, it might be 


We would sirongly recommend this subject to th 
attention of Cultivators in our own favored district. 
In view of such results the friends of Horticulture 
should want no other inducement to associate them- 
selves together for the purpose of promoting Horticul- 
tural improvemenis. Every instance where prop r 
attention is bestowed to this branch cf industry, provee 
most satisfactorily that we possess the mcans, if we 
only avail ourselves of them, to excel both in quantity 
and quality of our Horticuliural productions. At the 


" Mr. Gattan, the British Counsu! ap ins] ed gt est. is 





ate Agriculwural Fair for this county the exhibition ut 
garden productions was excecdingly limited, only 
:bout balf a dozen exhibitors of fruit—iwo or three of 
Jowers, and five or six of the more common sorts f 
vegetables. ‘This, fur the Horticultural deparument 
of the Fair for the whole county of Monroe, will Le 
admitted by all to be far from whatit ought to be, and 
argues forcibly the necessity of making some move- 
ment that will excite more general interest on asule 
ject of such vast importance to the public. P. 





From the Albany Cultivator. 
The Short Horns as Milkers, 


Mrss*s. Gartoxp & Tucker—IJn the June No, 

of the Cultivator there appeared an article, signed 

Lewis F. Allen, in which the opinion was advanced, 

that the improved Short Horns were the swck beet 

adapted tor New England dairies: 

The ability with «hich this article is written, and 

the suorce from which it comes, engures it great 

weight with your readers, But as this opinion is 

contrary to that of most agriculturalists in this neigh- 

borhood, (the vicinity of Boston) ] haze beeu in hopes 
of seeing an answer tou it in your paper by some one 

more familiar with this eubject than myeelf. 

That this etock is the beet suited to the rich pasturcs 
and fertile lands of New-York and the Western states 
appears to be generally admitted. Are they equally 
wellenited to the thin soils and scanty pastimes of 
New-England ? 

In the tear of saying too much for his favorites, Mr. 
A. has given them lees praise in some respects than 
we should readily conced to them, He compara 
them with our average native cows; we ae inthe 
habit of comparing them wiih our geod deiry cows. 
The quantity of milk given by the Short Horne as 
compared with our average native cows is greater than 
Mr. Allen asserts. Thequality of the miik is con- 
sidered by us generally as inferior to that of the com- 
mon cows of the county. Mech of it would not, [ 
think, sell readily for milk. This is contrary to Mr. 
A’s experience with bie Short Horns; and there are 
(certainly among the grade cows) many «xceptions to 
ut here : 

Writers are too apt to forget that the most impor- 
tont qnestion, aud what we really want to know ir, 
what stock or stocks will give us the best and chcap- 
est milk, butier, checse, and beef; and not what 
stock will give us the mest per capitem., If it costs 
three times a8 much to yaiee end two keep an impioy- 
ed Short Horn in our climate and on our soil as one 
of the native breed, although it gives twice the butter 
and checse and twice the beef, it may be a poor stock 
lor us. 

No ore here [ think would be inclined to acecpt 
die wager offered by Mr. Allen at the end of his 
communication ; for we do not contend tbat ten or 
uwenty cows, Which ehould be a fair average of the 
native breed of New-England, would give as much 
milk, butter and cheese as ten or twenty cows of a 
brecd of nearly twice their ere when both lots hed 
as much nutritive food as they coulde at. That, our 
cows seldom have all the year round, 

Mr. A. refers to British publications to prove the 
superiority of the Short Horns, Following bis ea- 
imple, 1 will quote the British Hucbandry and Low, 
as the best Britsh authorities | know cf on thie sub- 
ject. In Britueb Hurbandiy, ch. 36, on milch cowe, 
it is siad, ** the breed meet in esteem with the Londcn 
cow keepers who sell the milk without making butters 
ir cheese, is of the old Yorkshire stock, or a creas be- 
ween the Tweeswater and Holderness, as producing 
be greatest quantity ; for they are in that case roiled 
in the house, and of course provided with an abund- 
ance of cut grass brewers’ grains, and succulent roote ; 
but when grazed, they require very good ;.asture, and 
are not generally consirlercd to produce milk of a rich 
quality. But the breed which of all others appears to 
be gnining ground throughout the United Kingdom 
‘or abundant preduce upon ordinary pasture is the 
Ayrshire kyloe.” h 

‘David Low in his Elements of Practical Agricul- 
‘ure says, ** by long attention to the characters that in- 
licate a disposition to yield milk, the breed of Ayr- 
hire has become greatly more esteemed for the dairy 
han other animals much superior to them in size and 
feeding qualities.” 

1 hope to see this subject more thoroughly diseussed 
in your journal by Mr Allen and others, wha, li! e 
him, speak forcibly what they sincerely believe. 

A YOUNG FARMER. 

Vicinity of Boston, Sept. 23, 1841. 
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Farewell-=Till Next Year. 

We fvel somewhat reluctant to throw aside our pre- 
sent subscription book, containing as it does, the names 
of nearly twenty thousand of our esteemed friends !— 
But it can’t be helped—and we hope to have the plea- 
sure of recording them all again in a short time, with 
many more besides. We have got a larger and hand- 
somer book for the next year, and all who wish the 
honor of having their names recorded in it, will sEND 
Us FIFTY CENTS! 

Uncurrent Money. 

Bills of solvent banks in Obio, Indiana, Ken‘ucky, 
Pennsylvania, Canada, &c., will be received at par in 
payment for tiis paper, if sent free of postage and no 
commission deducted. Michigan and Iinois bills 
cannot be received at present. Bills of the Buffalo 
(Safety Fund) banks will be received from subacri- 
bera in Michigan and Illinois. (Till further n tice.) 

Traveling Agents. 

We do not find it necessary to employ travelling 
Agents for this paper; but C. I’. Crosman, will act 
as such when travelling on his general business in the 
country. He will carry out Garden Seeds of his own 
raising and Corn Brooms and Brushes of his own man- 
ufacture. 

The Editors. 
Mr. Co!man is expected at Rochester by the latter part 


of December—in ti:ne to superintend the next No. of 
the payer. The present edlitora w.ll continue their 
a3sistance, ani the character of the work will not be 
materiaily changed. 

It may be well ta remind some of our readers that 
the articles which are found in this volume, marked 
thua, f are written by David Thomas, of Aurora, 
Cayuga Cy., and those marked thus, * are by his son 
Joaa J. Taomas, of Micedon, Wayne Co. 





ITeary Colman. 

Much has been said in praise of Henry Cotman, 
by agricultural papers of late, but as many of our 
readers probably do not see other papers of the kind, 
we deem it proper to give an extract or two by way 
of introlucing hin to their acquaintance. As we do 
this WITHOUT HIS KNOWLEDGE OR CONSENT, no one 
can accuse him of egotism on account of it. 

The fizst is from the Farmers Monthly Visitor, 
edited by Ex-Governor FIill, of New Hampshire. 

** The Massachusetts Agricultural Commissoner. 
—There isno manin Anerica more ardent in the 
cause of Agricultural iinprovement than Hesry Cor- 
max, whois under the employment of the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, and who visits different points in 
that Commonwealth with the view to inapirit the far 
mers and to present the results of his observations and 
labors to the public. For effecting hia object, Mr. 
Colman travels in various directions among the yeo- 
mazry of the Commonwia th, with his horee and g'g. 
wagon and in almost as plain an attire as the workmen 
in the field. We have afew times seen Mr. Colman 
among the farmers at agricultural exhibitions and 
elsewhere ; and the enthusiasm. be exhibits ona each 
agricultural topic cannot fuil to infuse i:self into the 
most insensible farmer and arouse all bis energies. 
‘The conversational powers of Mr. C. are equal w 
those of the best man we ever met; bis language 
flows like a stream of pure water; and like many 
gushing rivulets that ooze from the hilla and fertalize 
the land below, 99 do his writings throw translucent 
light upon the subject he describes. ° . 

The Commissioner will find but few equals in the 
art of describing the plearures and the advant igea of 


a rural life, and of rescuing that occupation on which 
all other occupations depend, from the neglect in 
which indolénce or lack of enterprise attempts to ob- 
scure it.” 

The next is from the (Baltimore) American Farmer, 
the oldest agricultural paper in the Union, edited by 
John S. Skinner, a veteran writer in the cause. 

“HENRY COLMAN—We draw three lines un 
der this name, as we believe it is the printer’s sign for 
large capitals! and because we would, in every way, 
do honor to an eminently useful man; and we know of 
no one whoge labors of utility are more wide-spread, or 
likely to be more endming than ‘ THR CommissionER 
FOR THE AGRICULTORAL Survey or Massacuusetts.’ 
There is originality, vigor of thought, and practical 
usefulness in his observat‘ons on the agricultural prac- 
tices, and products, and capacities of his State, and 
his suggestions for the further developement of its re- 
sources, that musts rike every one, at whatever dis- 
tance, who, by any chance, sces what he is doing.’’ 

The following is from the (Rechester) American 


Citizen, edited by Gen. Wa. L. Cuaptin, who is 
personally acquainted with Mr. Cotman : 

Iam happy to announce w the farmers of Western 
New York, that Mr. Bateham has reccntly been able 
to secure the services of Hexry Cuonman, of Magsa- 
chusetts, as 2 permanent Editor of the New Genesee 
Farmer, Ile a!so become joint proprietor in the 
paper. Mr. Colman was AP many years an eloquent 
and popular preacher. He is a well-trained scholar— 
richly furnished with information in the various de- 
partments of literature and science--a man ef warm 
and generous impulses, and an accomplished gentle- 
man, His pen is sprightly, nervous and instructive. 
Some years since, he became a practical farmer in one 
of the most delightfal spots in the beautiful valley of 
che winding Connecticat in the upper part of Massa- 
chuzetts. From that time he has cherished agricul- 
ture as a profession, with the loving enthusiasm of the 
most devoted artist. For a few years past he bas becn 
the Agricultural Commissioner of Massachusetts by 
the appointment of the Governor under an act of the 
{,egislatnre; along with his keenness of observatien, 
and his untiring zeal in the cause, Le has enjoyed the 
amplest opportunitice fur acquiring and digesting a 
vast store of every-day available knowledge. It is 
hazarding nothing in saying, that it would be difficult, 
f not impossible, to find a man in the country whose 
qualifications are more happily adapted to give life and 
interest .o an agricultural journal, than Henry Cor- 
MAN 

He comes to Western New York, with the purpose 
of making it a permanent residence. In comparison 
with New England, he will find a new country, whose 
resources as yet ave but very partially developed, and 
bat imperfectly comprehended by the people. He 
cannot fail to be delighted in anticipaven of what in- 
dustry and ingenious husbontry will one day make 
this garden of the State. If by hia written essays and 
oral addresses he can suceced in imparting to a few 
leading minds, bat a tithe of his own enthusinsm in 
the pursuits of agriculture, a few years wiil produce a 
revoination in that department which will ast-nish us. 





THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, 
AND GARDENER'S JOUKNAL. 
VOLUME THREE—FOR 1342. 
HIE Cheapest Agricultural Paper in the 
Union:— 6 Large Pages Monthiy, (with engravings,) 
only §0 Cents per year!! 


HENRY COLMAN, EDITOR. 
(Late Agricultural Commissionzr of the State of 
Massachusetis, and Editor of the Nao Eng. Furmer ) 

Grateful for the extensive patronige which the New Gen- 
esee Farmer has re eive!d ring “he past year, the proprietor 
now has the satixfaction cf announci.g that the hes made 
such arrangements for the coming vear as ex: nuot fail to be 
nighly gracifying to thé readers of the paper, and secure fur 
it a still more extensive circulation, 

Desiring to make it the most useful an | widely cireulaing 
ngricultural paper in the Union, the proprietor hus enc. ged 
the services of the eeleoraedand eminent agricultural wri- 
ter and orator, HENRY COLMAN, well known as the late 

Agricultural Commissioner of the Si:te of Massachusetts, 
and formerly e.titor of the New Endand Farmer. Depend- 
ing on the co-operation and support of the friend: of agricul- 
ture in the Eunpire ~tate ant the Great West, Mr. Colman 
has consen:e:i to leave the fiell whee he has labore wiih 
so much honor and success, and lova.e at Rochester, where, 
hrough the medium of the Genesee Parmer, he ex; ects to 
find a more exiensive field of usefulness. 

The former elitors and contributors will continue their 
assistance, and care will be tuken to-imake the paper imter- 
esting ani useful, not only to farmers, but to all persons en- 
gagedin rural or domest ¢ sffsirs. With such a combina- 
tion of talent, the New Genesce Farmer eannot fail to obtain 
an immense circulation—give anew impulse to the canse of 








agriculture—promote the best interests of « ommunity 
tend to increase the weal:h and prosperity of the Na_ic 
lt is hoped, therefore, that every frieud of agriculiure. 
well-wisher of his neignborhood and his county, will a 
his aid, and not only subseribe himself, but induce his 
nors to subscribe also. The paper will be continued at 
presem low price, in order that its influence may be most 
widely extended, lis appearance will be cons.der, im. 
proved, and having now ua Power Press exclusively for the 
work, greater promptness and regularity will be ao 
Careful clerks are engaged to mail the papers, so that 
believed there will be little cause for complaint here fer, 
Post Masters and their Assistants, are authorized aud re. 
spectfully solicited to act as Agents and remit sulscriptions 


{ho the Farmer. The low price at which it is puldished 


not allow of much pecuniary compensation to Agenzs, 
it is believed they will find « reward in the benefis which 
| result from the circulation of such periodica's in their neigh. 
borhoods. 
-¥ Persons ordering papers are reques‘ed to strictly 
the Teams, and be careful to wriie plainly the names of sub. 
seriders, their Post Office, County, and State; and inal 
cases to send the money with the order, so that the perplex. 
ity of keeping accounts nay be avoi lel. ‘ 
M. B, BATEMAM, Proprietor, 
TERMS,—If current money is sent (such as New York 
or New England bills,) comunission will be allowe.l as fo). — 


losst— 
Seven copios, for. .... +. + $3,00 
Twelve = ji apes ay) Pay oe 3 olwayetots 
Twenty-five do, for,,,.... 10,00 made in aqvance. 
No commission will be allowed, if uxcurrent money is sent, 
Address, BATEHAM & COLMAN, 
December 1, 1241. Rochester, NF; 


AKM AND SAW MILL FOR SAL#&.—339 
acres of chojce land 6 and a hulf miles frow the eente 
of the city of Rochester, about |0U acres under good 
provement, and the residue finely timbered wiih White 
Chesnut, and other timLer suitable fur sawing. The Saw 
Mill on this farm has teen recently put in comp'ete * 
and is rigged for either a single saw or a gang of 8 phe 
sawing boat or ship plank. ‘here is timber enough on 
premises When mnnufectured into lumber, to p y for 
farm. ‘The buildings, besides the saw mill, are 4 com t 
ble dwelling Louse, and a large frame barn. Atout 35 
are sowed With Wheat this fall. ‘To an. pierprising man, 
better opportunity ean be cffered for profitable inve 
as the men and teams engaged in farming in the summer, cag 
‘e advantageously employed in lumbering during the v3 
ter. 2,000 will be required in hand, and the residue of the 
purchase money can remain on mortguge, r 
Apply to the subscriber a. Rochester. 
Oct. 23, 184). GEO. W. PRATT, 
7ESTERN Farmers aud Ga:denei’s et 
manac, for 1842—By Thomas Affleck, ¢ ! 
natii—Also ‘*Bee breeding in the West,” by the samedgas 
thor. Price 25 ets. each—$2 per dozen, for sale at the Sead 
1. 7 
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Store and Bookstores in Rochester.—Nov. 
GAnvEN SLEDS in Boxes.—e. F. Ch O>MaN 
respectfully info:ims his country friends and customers, 
that he will at the ususJ time, he prepared to supply them 
with freeh assortments of garden seeds, of his own raj 
or selection, su}; as he is confident will give satisfaction, 
Rochester, Oct. 1, 1241 
RVUCiILSTER PRICHS CURRENT. 
CORRECTED FOR 
fH NEW GENESEE FARMER, DECEMBER 1, 18M, 
WHEAT, ...,per bushel,.....$1,06@ § 
CORN, .cccccccce * Biieins 
OATS, coscccvess. ™ GB. occas 
BARLEY,.....-+ * BS. cccce 
Ey coints nage,  eibakere: 
BEANS, White,.. “ ..geeeee  G2heeeee 
POTATOES, 0-02 * ceccccce Wreecees 
APPLEG, Desert,. * wccccscce Baeciccve 
FLOUR, Superfine, per bb!.... 5,25...... 
ss FU cove @ ccce oe Mrasees 
SALT ccoccecsegees © socccee Jyabocscss am 
PORK, Meas,....+  ..s000-10,00..-00. 10,50 
és Prime, ooo. * .esccce 9,00.c.006 Qe 
66 per 100 Ibe... ..ccccces 2,00ccccce Mae 
BEEF, ....-per 100 tha....... 3,00. 0000. am 
POULTRY, cccg20csPet Discce Toscee den 
EGGS, ..ceey-eee,eper duzen, 18..... 
BUTTER, Fresh.. per pound 13...... 
“s Firkin,.... 10. 
CHEESE, .cccccgecece S.ccose 
is MEET, 4000000008008 GC .vcove 
TALLOW, Clear,...... Sinaaed 
HIDES, Green .......- S.ccces 
NE Wr cescccecesage Siascone 
PEARL ASHES, .,. 100 lbs.. 5,25...... 
vrOT, S * adeccd ™ oo eal 
WOOL, o-cccccece sPaund,sre  BWDresece 
OE EE |! Oe 
GRASS SEED,....bushel,... 1,25 ..... 1, 
gS TEE. 
“ b7}.....1, 
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lt eee 
PLASTER, (in bbls) per ton, , 6,00...... 
a bulk (at Wheatland). 3,50...... 
Remarks,—Navigation is closed—the mills have — 
stopped, and the roadsare bad ; of course very litde™ 
basinesa is doing in market, and the prices of produce 
are very unsettled. The principal article now offered | 
is Park, and the price of that is not very satisfactory 
to farmers’ although we perceive it is as high here, ia 
comparison with other places, aa can be afforded. 
latest quotations from Cincinnati are 2,25 per 100 Ibe. 











